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The First Phase of the Elizabethan Attack on 
| the Stage, 1558-1579 


By William Ringler 


HE ELIZABETHAN DRAMA, at the very time of its greatest triumphs, 
ieee every week thousands of Londoners thronged to see the 
plays of Shakespeare and his fellows, was faced with a determined 
and clamorous group of opponents who declared that the public 
playhouses were sources of all manner of evils, and who not only 
refused to attend performances themselves but also tried to prevent 
others from attending. Though the members of this opposition were 
at first only an insignificant minority, they eventually grew so pow- 
erful that in 1642 Parliament was persuaded to pass a law closing 
all theaters, and England remained without legitimate dramatic 
entertainment until the Restoration. The players and their friends 
met the opposition as best they could, by conciliation or counter- 
attack. The controversy that was generated, besides being an episode 
of intellectual and social history interesting for its own sake, influ- 
enced the course of the drama in many ways for more than half a 
century. It is therefore important that its causes and progress should 
be described as accurately as possible. 

According to the interpretations of the controversy that are now 
accepted, the attacks were the end products of a movement that be- 
gan at least by the time of Henry VIII. In the early years of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, and even before—so the accounts go—there was in 
England a strong feeling of antagonism to the stage, which increased 
as the century progressed and in 1564 (or, as some say, in 1574) cul- 
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minated in the first of a series of major crises. This antagonism, it is 
explained, was caused by conditions entirely external to the the- 
ater—conditions arising from the gradual change of ‘Merry Eng- 
land” into “Puritan England,’ which took place under the ‘Tudors. 
The resultant attack on the stage has therefore been labeled ‘“‘the 
Puritan attack”—a label which implies that the opposition was led 
by a particular group of reforming clergymen, and that the objec- 
tions of sixteenth-century Englishmen to dramatic performances 
were from the very beginning motivated by specifically religious and 
moral considerations.’ 

The purpose of the present paper is to take issue with the con- 
clusions just summarized, and to prove, instead, the following three 
propositions: (1) The attack on the stage began, quite suddenly, in 
1577; before that time no appreciable antagonism to the drama was 
evident in England, nor was the slight antagonism that did exist 
increasing. (2) The causes that made the drama objectionable were 
not external, traceable to the growing spirit of Puritanism, but in- 
ternal, resulting from changing conditions within the theaters them- 
selves. (3) The attack was not led by any group of the clergy, nor 
were the arguments used in the beginning particularly theological; 
laymen early took the lead in the controversy, and their objections 
were primarily the result of social and economic conditions. 

The Elizabethans themselves at first made a clear distinction 
between “common plays’—those presented by professional actors, 
on public stages, before audiences that paid to be admitted—and 
“plays” (without the distinguishing adjective)—those presented by 
amateurs or given privately. We shall respect their distinction and 
confine our attention to “common plays’; opinion concerning folk 
festivals, other amateur performances, or private theatricals, is not 
here in question. Also, we are concerned only with the beginning 
of the attack on the stage, and so must pay careful attention to chro- 
nology. Public opinion shifts with amazing rapidity, and to attrib- 
ute the motives of later attackers to those who began the campaign 


1 This is the general interpretation given in the standard accounts: E. N. $. Thomp- 
son, The Controversy between the Puritans and the Stage (New York, 1903), pp. 31-53; 
Virginia Gildersleeve, Government Regulation of the Elizabethan Drama (New York, 
1908), pp. 150-53; Dover Wilson, ““The Puritan Attack upon the Stage,” in Cambridge 
History of English Literature, VI (New York, 1910), 421-31; E. K. Chambers, The 
Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), I, 236-56. 
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would, in this case at least, seriously distort the pattern of events. 
The later Elizabethan controversialists, who were only interested in 
winning the contest and not at all in historical accuracy, obscured 
these distinctions of definition and chronology, and so introduced 
confusions that in part still persist. 

The problem before us, then, is to define the attitude of English- 
men toward the commercial drama, presented by professional actors 
on public stages, between 1558 and 1579 (the years during which 
literary historians have said that opposition was developing); and 
to find out when the attack on the stage first began, why it began, 
and what group of people was responsible for beginning it. 


I. The Lack of Opposition to the Drama in England before 1577 


Literary historians who say that opposition to the drama arose in 
England long before 1576, depend upon two kinds of evidence for 
their statement: the nature of the legislation concerning plays and 
players in the early part of Elizabeth’s reign, and comment on the 
drama in contemporary books and manuscripts. So far as legislation 
is concerned, no recent scholar has thought of representing any act 
of the Queen, her Privy Council, or Parliament as hostile to the 
drama at this period, though some of the later controversialists tried 
to make out that players had been deprived of all honor and dignity 
by law. Their proof was a statute of 1572 (14 Eliz., cap. 5) which 
provided that all able-bodied persons without land or master, or 
who did not practice a lawful trade, should be punished as rogues 
and vagabonds. Common players in interludes, who either were not 
members of a nobleman’s household or did not have a license, were 
named in that category, along with many other followers of itiner- 
ant professions. The saving clause concerning retainers and licenses 
should, however, be noted, for properly authorized players were 
specifically excepted from the definition of rogues and vagabonds. 
In a country poorly policed and sparsely inhabited, bands of master- 
less men were a grave menace and, as has been frequently pointed 
out, the statute was directed against them, and not against players, 
who were only incidentally mentioned.’ University students wan- 

* Gildersleeve, pp. 29-31; Chambers, I, 279. In order to include every fragment of 


evidence that by any interpretation could be made to bear on our subject, mention 
should also be made of the acts and proclamations, in the first year of Elizabeth’s reign, 
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dering without license were also included in the act, so it is evident 
that no particular mark of opprobrium was cast on the actor’s qual- 
ity. At no time during the early part of Elizabeth’s reign did the 
royal government show itself antagonistic to the drama. It inter- 
posed on behalf of the actors with the London authorities, extended 
patronage, issued a special patent to Leicester's players, and in every 
way remained a firm defender of the stage. 

It is generally admitted that the royal government favored the 
players; but several scholars have said that the attitude of the Lon- 
don Corporation was quite different, and have cited its acts as ex- 
amples of what they choose to call the Puritan spirit of legislation. 
However, a careful survey of the evidence will show that the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen of London did not, in principle, disapprove 
of theatrical performances at all. During Elizabeth’s reign the city 
authorities issued no general regulations concerning the drama until 
1564. It took the great plague of that and the preceding year, which 
carried off about a fifth of London’s population in ten months, to 
make them realize that some measures for the control of the crowds 
that assembled to see plays were necessary. The epidemic had already 
raged more than six months before the Lord Mayor, in a precept 
dated February 12, 1564, ordered that, to reduce the danger of con- 
tagion, no play should be acted in London without special license. 
The first action definitely prohibiting plays in the city was taken 
in November, 1565, and thereafter inhibitions were frequent; but, 
as far as the evidence at our disposal shows, these orders were issued 
only because of the plague.’ This legislation gives no indication of 





that provided for the censorship of all organs of public opinion. One of these ordered 
that no matters of religion or government should be touched upon in any play. This 
ordinance was prompted by purely political considerations, and at the same time similar 
enactments were made limiting the activities of the press, the pulpit, and even of 
private persons conveying rumors. So long as the actors avoided questions of religion 
or politics and played only for amusement or edification, Elizabeth was their staunch 
supporter. 

®* The plague orders for 1564, 1565, 1569, 1571, 1572, 1573, 1574, and 1577 are printed 
in the Malone Society Collections (Oxford, 1903-31), II, 299-308, and in Chambers, IV, 
266-76. The only authority for the 1572 order is an entry in William Harrison’s MS 
“Chronologie” (Chambers, IV, 269). Some searchers for evidence of early opposition to 
the stage have made much of Harrison’s appended note, in which he expresses the wish 
that players would be exiled altogether and their theaters pulled down. But, as Cham- 
bers points out, Harrison worked over his MS until 1593, and could not have written 
the passage of complaint until after 1576, the year in which the Theater and Curtain, 
which he refers to by implication, were built. 
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any hostility to the drama. Similar provisions were made for the 
restraint of other public assemblies; schools and colleges were closed 
while the plague was active, and ministers even advised their con- 
gregations to stay away from church during the sickness. At no time 
before 1577 did the London authorities try to banish plays from the 
city for reasons other than those of public health. 

However, though there was no intention of banishing plays, some 
attempt was made to exercise at least temporary supervision over 
playing places. In 1566 the Lord Mayor issued a precept for the 
maintenance and increase of virtue and good order, which provided 
that no plays should be performed in the city without his assent. 
The reasons for this action are revealed by another precept and an 
order from the Court of Aldermen issued in 1569, which restricted 
playing to afternoons, between three and five, and forbade any per- 
son, coming under pretense of seeing a play, to enter any chamber 
or other close or secret place within the house during the time of 
the performance. As these and other statements show, certain of the 
playing places in London had become menaces to the order and 
decency of the city. The worst elements of the population were 
attracted to them—in 1572 audiences were said to have been made 
up for the most part of persons of the meanest sort—and the inns 
where plays were given became the recognized resorts of courte- 
sans who, in the chambers adjoining the yards, found convenient 
places for plying their trade. Attendance in some cases was as much 
motivated by the desire to make assignations as to be amused by the 
performances—a situation which led Thomas Norton, in a memo- 
randum to the Lord Mayor in 1574, to speak of unnecessary and 
scarcely honest resorting to plays.‘ 

With such conditions developing, the surprising thing is, not that 
the stage should have become a subject for legislation, but that the 
city authorities should have delayed so long before taking action to 
remedy them. Nothing was done until the promulgation of the 
licensing order of December 6, 1574; and the Mayor and Aldermen 
did not even draw that up on their own initiative, but were forced 
into action by a command of the Privy Council. Some writers have 
asserted that the licensing order of 1574 was motivated by Puritan- 


* Malone Soc. Coll., II, 302-5; Chambers, IV, 269, 273. 
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ical convictions; but, if the circumstances are examined, it will be 
found that it was issued, not because of a conflict between Puritans 
and players, but because of a conflict between the city authorities 
and the royal government. 

The events leading up to the framing of the licensing order began 
early in March, 1574, when the Lord Chamberlain tried to gain 
authority for one of his men to license all playing places in London. 
To his request the Mayor and Aldermen courteously replied with 
a refusal, because to delegate such authority would establish a prece- 
dent infringing the very heart of their liberties. The Privy Council 
replied with a letter, dated March 22, ordering the Lord Mayor to 
state what reasons he had for restraining plays, so that the members 
of the Council might answer those who requested permission to 
play. In May, Leicester’s players received a patent, under the Great 
Seal, which removed their company entirely from the city’s juris- 
diction. Affairs were not bettered by a command from the Privy 
Council, two months later, that the players be admitted to the city 
and accorded favorable treatment. Evidently the letter of March 
22 from the Privy Council served to spur the London authorities 
into action, for on April 29 the Court of Aldermen appointed six 
of its members to consider the bill exhibited for plays and players 
and to report their opinion. On December 6 the report of this com- 
mittee was embodied in an act of the Common Council, which we 
now refer to as the licensing order.’ 

These documents reveal that the licensing order resulted from 
a quarrel concerning jurisdiction. The main point at issue was 
whether the London Mayor and Aldermen or the Queen’s Privy 
Council should have control over public assemblies within the city 
limits. The order merely required that plays, actors, and playing 
places should be approved by the city authorities before any com- 
mercial performances were given. Private performances were spe- 
cifically excepted. In other words, the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
asserted that they, and not the Lord Chamberlain or the Privy Coun- 
cil, had absolute authority within the city. 

5 See the discussion in Chambers, I, 281-83. The documents are printed in Chambers, 


IV, 271-76, and Malone Soc. Coll., II, 308-9. The full text of the order is printed in 
Malone Soc. Coll., 1, 175-79. 
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Because the city’s authority was at stake, the order began with a 
long preamble listing the dangers, to public health, public order, 
public safety, and public decency, resulting from commercial per- 
formances, in order to show why the Mayor and Aldermen felt they 
had to exercise licensing power. The significant thing about this 
preamble is that the dangers emphasized are social rather than moral 
or religious. Crowds in plague time spread infection; crowds at any 
time gave opportunities to pickpockets, and to youths who for ex- 
citement’s sake stirred up quarrels and riots; faultily constructed 
stages and galleries sometimes collapsed and injured the people; 
the inn chambers adjoining the galleries were temptations to evil 
practices of incontinency; plays were powerful molders of public 
opinion and should not be allowed to contain uncomely or seditious 
matter; people were kept from going to church because perform- 
ances were given during the time of divine service; and the poor 
were incited to expenditures that they could not afford. 

In any properly governed city today, places of public assembly 
have to conform to certain regulations by the local fire department, 
police department, and department of sanitation, with the object 
of insuring the safety, order, and health of the crowds that gather. 
The London licensing act of 1574 was in like manner only a pre- 
cautionary measure designed, not to inhibit playing, but to protect 
the welfare of the audiences. The framers of the order clearly put 
themselves on record as bearing no ill will toward the drama, and 
as making their regulations with the intention that the dangers men- 
tioned in their preamble “maie be avoyded and the lawefull honest 
and comelye use of plaies pastymes and recreacions in good sorte 
onelye permitted’’ Ten years later, when opposition to the stage had 
really begun, the city authorities admitted that the order of 1574 
was not repressive at all, but merely showed “how plaies were to be 
tollerated and used:” 


® Malone Soc. Coll., I, 170. J. P. Collier and others have said that the players were 
permanently banished from London by act of the Corporation in 1575. This statement 
is an error, resulting from the misdating of certain papers among the Lansdowne MSS. 
Chambers, IV, 298-99, explains the proper dating, and proves that the orders in ques- 
tion were actually issued in 1584, and not in 1575. There is one other, minor point con- 
cerning legislation outside London. F. S. Boas, University Drama in the Tudor Age 
(Oxford, 1914), pp. 220-25, states that in 1575 the university authorities at Cambridge 
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The above paragraphs summarize all the Elizabethan legislation, 
up to 1577, concerning theatrical performances. During that nine- 
teen-year period fewer than thirty orders dealing with plays were 
issued—a number which, when compared with the quantity of enact- 
ments on other subjects, shows that the authorities gave compara- 
tively little attention to the drama. The few ordinances that were 
issued were part of the general social legislation of the time, which 
was designed to make the life of the ordinary citizen safer, healthier, 
easier, and happier. They were in every instance regulatory, not 
repressive, and afford no good evidence of any spirit of antagonism 
to the drama. The city authorities enjoyed theatrical performances 
as much as the courtiers, and a regular part of the annual festivities 
of the great livery companies was the presentation of a play. Cer- 
tainly, a fair examination of the evidence reveals no ground for the 
assertion that legislation relating to the stage was motivated, in the 
beginning, by Puritanical considerations. 


The second kind of evidence literary historians use to prove that 
opposition to the drama began early in the sixteenth century, con- 
sists of comments found in the books and manuscripts of the time. 
Between 1558 and 1576 comments on the drama are not particularly 
numerous, and those of any critical interest that have been collected 
are almost all favorable in tone. The most that chroniclers of the 
antistage controversy have been able to do, is to bring forward 
eleven references which they say indicate hostility to plays. Eleven 
references in nineteen years certainly do not constitute a very im- 
pressive number; and if we examine them carefully we find that 
only three are trustworthy indexes to contemporary opinion. Of 
the remaining eight, four do not refer to the commercial drama at 
all, two are from translations of continental writings, one has been 





obtained permission from the Privy Council to prohibit all plays within five miles of 
the city. However, reference to the documents upon which he bases his statement 
(Malone Soc. Coll., I, 190-97) reveals that the first letter he quotes, under date of 1575, 
is actually dated 1592; and that the second, which is really dated 1575, refers only to 
“shewes of unlawfull, hurtfull, pernicious, and unhonest games’’ So far as I can see, the 
latter document does not refer to the drama at all, but only to the playing of prizes, 
silver games, and the like. J. T. Murray, English Dramatic Companies (Boston, 1910), 
II, 377-78, shows that professional dramatic companies performed frequently at Cam- 
bridge during this period. 
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wrongly dated and does not fall within the period we are consider- 
ing, and one is a forgery.’ 

The three references that may be accepted as valid evidence of 
contemporary opinion are brief and casual. ‘Thomas Becon, in A 
new Catechisme sette forth Dialoge wise (printed in Vol. I of his 
works, 1564), remarked that young women should avoid idleness, 
and listed among many other enticements to idleness attendance at 
vain spectacles, games, interludes, etc., where vice rather than virtue 
is to be learned (sig. BBb2). But the context shows that, for Becon, 


7(1) Thomas Warton, History of English Poetry, III (London, 1781), 288, refers to 
an anonymous pamphlet, printed in 1569, entitled The Children of the Chapel stript 
and whipt, in which the child actors are criticized. D. Nichol Smith, in Proceedings of 
the British Academy, XV (1929), 96, shows that the pamphlet never existed and that 
the reference is a forgery. (2) Lewis Wager, in the prologue to his Life and Repentaunce 
of Marie Magdalene, says that some have despised actors because of their slander— 
evidently a reference to the use of the stage for political propaganda. Although not 
printed until 1566, both the prologue and the play were written in 1550 or earlier. (See 
F, I. Carpenter’s ed. [Chicago, 1904], p. xv.) (3-4) Chap. 20 of Cornelius Agrippa, The 
Vanitie and uncertaintie of Artes and Sciences, translated by James Sanford in 1569, 
contains both praise and blame of the player’s art. Bk. III, chap. 7, of A forme of 
Christian pollicie, “drawne out of French” by Geoffrey Fenton in 1574, contains five 
pages of argument against the drama. Both these books are translations of earlier con- 
tinental works—translations made, not because of their brief references to the stage, 
but because of the other material they contained. They are therefore of no value as an 
indication of English opinion on the subject. (5) Roger Ascham, in a passage of his 
Scholemaster concerned exclusively with the classical drama, debated the propriety, 
or otherwise, of allowing very young students to read all the comedies of Plautus and 
Terence. Most of the great humanists of the century advocated bowdlerizing the classics 
used for elementary instruction. Actually, Ascham was one of the most vigorous cham- 
pions of the drama in his generation—witness his praise, in the Scholemaster, of Wat- 
son’s Absalom and Buchanan's Jephthes. (6) Edward Dering, criticizing contemporary 
immoral books, in the preface to his Briefe and Necessary Catechisme (1572), referred 
to “our Songs and Sonets, our Pallaces of Pleasure, and unchast Fables, and Tragedies, 
and such like sorceries.” There is no good reason for assuming that “Tragedies” in this 
context refers to dramatic performances, for from Dering’s mention of the collections 
of Tottel and Painter it is clear that he had in mind poems and prose tales rather than 
plays. (7) Robert Laneham, in his Letter describing the Kenilworth entertainment of 
1575, reported that some men of Coventry complained that their Hocktide show had 
been abolished through the zeal of certain of their preachers. The performance, though 
described as an “olld storiall sheaw,” was evidently some sort of sham battle, the sur- 
vival of an ancient folk festival, and cannot be classed as a legitimate play. (See Cham- 
bers, Medieval Stage [Oxford, 1903], chap. 7.) The statement refers to the opposition, 
which early became evident, to the pagan, and later to the popish, elements in the 
village May games and other popular festivities, and should not be confused with evi- 
dence of opposition to professional dramatic performances. (8) J. P. Collier (in his intro- 
duction to Northbrooke’s Treatise, p. xiv) and others mention a sermon by T. W., 
preached at Paul’s Cross on Dec. g, 1576, and repeated on Nov. 3, 1577, in which plays 
were attacked. The 1576 and 1577 sermons are entirely different works, and there is no 
reference at all to plays in the 1576 sermon. 
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the neglect of household duties was the major sin, the seeing of plays 
only incidental. ‘The plague was severe in 1564, and an order pro- 
hibiting plays during the epidemic was disobeyed. Edmund Grin- 
dal, asked by Sir William Cecil to suggest some measures for safety 
against the sickness, replied in exasperation that as far as he could 
see the greatest danger came from the players, an idle sort of people 
considered infamous in all good commonwealths, who gave regular 
performances which the youth of the city attended and there took 
infection. He therefore suggested that plays be inhibited for one 
whole year, and added that he would not object to seeing them 
inhibited forever.’ William Alley’s The poore mans Librarie (1565) 
contains a footnote on wanton books, and at the end of it wanton 
plays are incidentally referred to with the remark that in the past 
the people of Marseilles had banished comedies from their city and 
the Areopagites had been forbidden to write plays, but that now 
jugglers, scoffers, jesters, and players may say and do what they list, 
be it never so fleshly and filthy, and are heard with laughing and 
clapping of hands (1571 ed., fol. 47). How little seriousness is to be 
attached to Alley’s objections to the stage may be judged from the 
fact that in 1561 a company of players was traveling under his pro- 
tection, and that he was himself probably a writer of interludes. 

Three references during a period of nineteen years are hardly 
sufficient to show any very widespread disapproval of the drama, 
especially when the brief and casual nature of the comment is con- 
sidered. Becon’s statement is a single sentence from a collection 
contained in three bulky volumes, and is introduced merely as an 
illustration in a discussion of an entirely different subject. Alley’s 
remark is part of one paragraph, brought in almost as an after- 
thought, in a book of more than six hundred pages. Neither author 
concerned himself primarily with the drama—in each case the men- 
tion of plays was incidental to some other purpose. Only Grindal 
referred to actors by themselves, and his words were an expression 
of anger caused by a specific act of insubordination. His other writ- 
ings afford no evidence that his antagonism to the stage was a settled 
and firm conviction. 

This paucity of condemnatory references is not the result of any 


* Letter dated Feb. 23, 1563/4, printed in Malone Soc. Coll., I, 149. 
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moral apathy on the part of the early Elizabethans. The English have 
ever been great assailers of abuses, and Bede in the eighth century, 
John of Salisbury in the twelfth, and the author of Piers Plowman 
in the fourteenth, have left us memorable attacks on the corruptions 
of their times. In the sixteenth century, evil practices were con- 
demned more frequently and more violently than ever before. In 
the later years of Elizabeth’s reign the books, pamphlets, broadsides, 
and sermons which were published with the specific object of criti- 
cizing the social disorders of the day contain frequent references to 
the theater; but in the period 1558~—76, when the literature of abuse 
was just as thriving, there are no such references at all. 

I have examined a large proportion of the extant works of this 
kind that were printed in England during the period under dis- 
cussion, and, with the exception of those by Becon, Alley, and 
Grindal mentioned above, I have not been able to find a single one 
that condemns the evils of playgoing, or even mentions the drama. 
Brief comments on a few works chosen at random from among the 
dozens I have examined, will illustrate the point. In 1562 Thomas 
Brice wrote a ballad, Against filthy writing and such like delight- 
ing, and three years later a broadside by William Birch appeared 
with the title, A warnyng to England, let London begin: To repent 
their iniquitie, and flie from their sin. Both men inveigh against the 
wantonness of the literature of the time and against other abuses, 
but neither of them has a word to say about the drama. Edward 
Hake, in A Touchestone for this time present (1574), attacked amo- 
rous books, the ungodly practice of dancing, excess in apparel, 
drunkenness, and other prevalent vices; but he never once spoke 
of the theater. John Carre, in A Larume Belle for London, and W. 
Philippes, in A Caveat or warnyng to Englande, printed together in 
1573, lament the sins of the age, but do not so much as refer to the 
drama. 

Most significant of all is the treatise by Humphrey Roberts, An 
earnest Complaint of divers vain, wicked and abused Exercises, 
practised on the Saboth day (1572), which contains a more compre- 
hensive arraignment of social abuses in England than any other work 
before Stubbes’s Anatomie. Roberts condemned almost every con- 
ceivable kind of recreation, and yet he completely refrains from 
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comment on plays or interludes. In cities and towns, he says, there 
are many vain devices used to draw people from prayers and ser- 
mons upon the Sabbath, such as bearbaiting, bullbaiting, dicing 
houses, bowling alleys, fencing schools, taverns, and alehouses, where 
there is such wickedness that these places are become young hells 
(sigs. D5"—D6). Paris Garden (near London), which was the most 
popular place for bearbaiting, comes in for special condemnation, 
not only because of the swearing, blasphemy, brawling, and chiding 
that were heard, but also because attendance kept people from 
church. A few years later the theaters would have headed any such 
list of so-called abominable places of recourse upon the Sabbath. 
Roberts’ failure to mention them is highly revealing. 

The negative results gained from a careful search of the litera- 
ture assailing social abuses before 1577 is of considerable signifi- 
cance. The authors of these tracts and treatises were precise moralists 
who looked with disfavor upon most of the popular amusements of 
the age and attacked them indiscriminately. That they entirely 
omitted any reference to plays proves that they did not have the 
least idea that there was anything objectionable either in present- 
ing or in attending dramatic performances. Such lack of criticism 
of the drama is presumptive evidence of the complete lack of any 
widespread antagonism to the stage at this time. On the other hand, 
though the theater was not attacked, the literature of the period con- 
tains frequent comments favorable to the art of the actor and play- 
wright. Roger Ascham, certainly a precise moralist (as can be seen 
from his condemnation of the Morte d’Arthur and of bawdy books 
translated out of Italian), may stand as an example. He gave en- 
thusiastic praise to tragedies, saying that they contain “the goodliest 
argument of all, and for the use either of a learned preacher or a 
Civill Jentleman more profitable than Homer, Pindar, Virgill and 
Horace: yea comparable in myne opinion, with the doctrine of 
Aristotle, Plato and Xenophon.” 


As it has been asserted that early opposition to the stage was led 
by men high in the English church, a closer investigation may ap- 
® The Scholemaster, ed. J. E. B. Mayor (London, 1863), p. 155. Other favorable com- 


ments have been collected in H. S. Symmes, Les Débuts de la critique dramatique en 
Angleterre (Paris, 1903), chaps. 2 and 3; and Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, App. C. 
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propriately be made here of the attitude of the clergy at this period 
toward the drama. Alley and Becon and Grindal were churchmen; 
but if they seriously and consistently objected to plays, which the 
brief and casual nature of their comments will not allow us to be- 
lieve, they were almost alone in their opinion. The Church of Eng- 
land gave careful attention to the morals of the people, and in 1563 
had printed Certaine sermons appoynted by the Queenes Majestie, 
to be declared and read, by all Parsons, Vicars, and Curates—sermons 
which were designed to drive away all vicious and ungodly habits of 
living and all erroneous doctrines, and which listed in detail every- 
thing a devout Englishman should avoid. Swearing and perjury, 
whoredom and uncleanness, gluttony and drunkenness, excess of 
apparel and idleness—all topics under which, in the last two decades 
of the century, stage plays were almost invariably mentioned—were 
discussed at length; but not a single reference was made to the 
drama. This proves that the Established Church saw nothing to 
criticize in playgoing. 

The ecclesiastical authorities not only had no objection to plays, 
but even considered it a crime almost as serious as heresy to attack 
them. Archbishop Parker in 1565 requested the Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambridge to report what diversities of opinion existed among the 
clergy, to the intent that proceedings might be instituted against 
those that maintained dissension. The Vice-Chancellor replied that 
all was in good order at the University, except for a few papists, 
sundry who objected to surplices, and two or three in Trinity Col- 
lege who thought it unseemly for Christians to act in or be present 
at profane comedies or tragedies.” Evidently to disapprove of the 
drama was a mark of singularity, and brought the holder of such 
heterodox opinions into danger of ecclesiastical discipline. 

At this time even the most precise members of the Established 
Church, including those who became Puritans when that group was 
later given definite organization, showed no particular opposition 
to the drama; nor did the Lutherans and Calvinists on the Conti- 
nent, who were responsible for forming English opinion on church 
discipline and personal morality, at first object to the art of the play- 
wright. Plays were performed under the theocracy at Geneva, and 


” Correspondence of Matthew Parker, ed. John Bruce (Cambridge, 1853), p. 266. 
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with the express approval of the governing ministers, as late as 15,68; 
and Theodore Beza, Calvin’s own successor, was the author of a 
tragedy entitled Abraham’ Sacrifice, which he prefaced with an essay 
describing the value of such works to praise God. This tolerance is 
all the more remarkable because the Reformers, with their emphasis 
on primitive Christianity, were responsible for a renewed study of 
the works of Augustine, Cyprian, and Jerome, early fathers who were 
unanimous in condemning the demoralized performances in the 
Roman amphitheaters, and whose authority was extensively quoted 
later in the century by writers against the stage. Yet in England, 
during the period we are discussing, Peter Martyr, who became 
Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford and who was looked up to 
by the stricter English divines as an oracle in matters of morality, 
said, in a discussion of comedies and tragedies, that “those which are 
written honestlye and shamefastlye, so that they refresh the mind 
with some pleasure, and ar also profitable to set forth good maners, 
are not to be despised: 

Many of the English clergy, whether Reformers or friends to the 
Establishment, were active favorers of plays. The stage was a recog- 
nized medium of controversy and was used by the Protestant divines 
in their attacks on popery, as in the play New Custom (ca. 1563), 
while several of them were playwrights themselves. James Calfhill, 
Robert Wilmot, Ulpian Fulwell, John Davidson, and Nathaniel 
Woodes, all of whom held benefices, produced various plays between 
1566 and 1575. In 1576 George Buchanan recommended his tragedy 
Baptistes to James VI, because it would arouse the minds of young 
men to a zeal for piety. Some clergymen indulged their liking for 
plays to such an extent that a contemporary complained that occa- 
sionally the minister ran through the service as fast as he could 
gallop, in order to make room for an interlude to be played in the 
church afterward.” 


On the preceding pages every particle of evidence that might 
throw light on the early growth of opposition to the professional 


™ Commentaries upon Judges (1564), fol. 159°; see also his essay, “Of Playes,” ibid., 
fols. 218°—21. 

48 An Admonition to Parliament [1572], repr. W. H. Frere and C. E. Douglas (1907), 
p. 29. For a more detailed discussion of the attitude of the clergy toward the stage, see 
L. B. Wright, “The Scriptures and the Elizabethan Stage,” Studies in Philology, XXVI, 
47-56. 
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stage has been listed. Summed up it reduces to this: official records 
show that the London authorities enacted a small amount of tolerant 
legislation concerning players; expressions of opinion in manu- 
scripts and printed books show that only three persons found some- 
thing to object to in the drama of their day. The legislation was regu- 
latory, not repressive, surprisingly moderate in its provisions, and 
instituted for the express purpose of making the lawful and comely 
use of plays and pastimes available to all, with a minimum of incon- 
venience. The negligible number of expressions of opinion against 
the stage is obviously not enough to indicate any considerable spirit 
of opposition, especially as other evidence shows, and the attackers 
themselves admit, that persons who voiced such sentiments were 
marked by their contemporaries as singular and opposed to the com- 
mon view. Grindal admitted that the youths of his time resorted 
excessively to plays, and Alley said that players were heard almost 
everywhere with laughing and clapping of hands. But the most con- 
clusive evidence is the assertion, on the part of those who later 
inaugurated the attack, that before 1577 there was no effective criti- 
cism of the stage. John Northbrooke, who in 1577 wrote a Treatise 
against vain plays and interludes, remarked that he saw “little sayd, 
and less done unto them”; and he lamented, not only that the law- 
makers were negligent and slow in opposing the drama, but that the 
preachers “are as dumme to speake and saye in a pulpitte againste 
it’ 

In all times, whether “Puritan” or libertine, and in all places, 
there have been some individuals who have held stricter notions of 
what is right and wrong than have their contemporaries. It is not, 
therefore, my intention to attempt to prove anything so preposter- 
ous as that in the early part of Elizabeth’s reign there was no senti- 
ment against the drama. I am merely concerned with showing that 
there was no more opposition to the stage in England during the 
years 1558-76 than there had been since the very beginning of dra- 
matic performances. Evidence indicating hostility to the stage, com- 
parable in amount to that on the preceding pages, could be gathered 
from English sources in any nineteen-year period from the fifteenth 
century to the present. Therefore, to say that in England opposition 


% A Treatise wherein Dicing, Dauncing, Vaine playes or Enterluds . . . are reproved, 
ed. J. P. Collier (London, 1843), pp. 101, 103. 
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to the drama began at the time of the Reformation, or in the first 
years of Elizabeth’s reign, and was constantly growing thereafter, or 
to say that the attack, which did begin after 1576, was the result of 
slowly maturing and increasing feelings of antagonism, is to go con- 
trary to the facts. A critical survey of the evidence proves conclu- 
sively that there was no more hostility to the theater in England in 
1560 or 1570 than there had been in 1530, 1540, or 1550. 


II. The Beginning of the Attack on the Stage, 1577-1579 


If in 1577 Northbrooke could say of players, “I see little sayd, and 
less done unto them,’ a year and a half later John Stockwood could 
assert that they had “by divers godly and learned men. .. often been 
cryed out against: The attack on the stage, which was unheralded 
and unprecedented, began quite suddenly in the latter part of 1577, 
and continued in the succeeding years with increasing vigor and 
acrimony. The first evidence of the attack is in A Sermon Preached 
at Pawles Crosse on Sunday the thirde of November 1577. in the 
time of the Plague (1578). The author, who signed himself ‘T: W. 
and has been variously identified as Thomas Wilcox or Thomas 
White, took for his subject the corruption and vice then existent in 
London. It was a time of plague, “and the cause of plagues is sinne, 
if you looke to it well, and the cause of sinne are playes: therefore 
the cause of plagues are playes.’ He called the sumptuous theaters, 
which had just been built, a monument of London’s prodigality 
and folly, and asserted that “you can scantly name me a sinne, that 
by that sincke is not set a gogge” (pp. 46-48). 

A month later (December, 1577) John Northbrooke’s Treatise 
wherein Dicing, Dauncing, Vaine playes or Enterluds with other 
idle pastimes &c. commonly used on the Sabboth day, are reproved 
was entered on the Stationers’ Register. This is the first work pub- 
lished in England in which an attack on plays was considered of 
sufficient importance to merit mention on the title-page. About a 
seventh of the book, over twenty pages in Collier’s reprint, is de- 
voted to the evils of the stage. However, Northbrooke did not 
attack the drama indiscriminately, but, as he makes clear, was con- 
cerned specifically with the newly erected commercial playhouses, 


M4 4 very fruiteful Sermon preched at Paules Crosse the tenth of May last (15,79), fol. 
24”. 
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the Theater and Curtain (p. 85). Like T: W,, Northbrooke begins 
his argument against plays by saying that to allow them in a com- 
monwealth is sheer prodigality. His remarks on prodigality are 
taken verbatim, but without acknowledgment, from a pamphlet 
titled The Institucion of a Gentleman (1555)—which gives us a 
foretaste of the quality of his composition. He was a quotation 
monger of some industry; but his work would have been more useful 
for determining the state of English opinion about the stage if he 
had used his own mind more and his commonplace book less. His 
remarks are little more than a pastiche of excerpts from various 
encyclopedias, Vives’s edition of St. Augustine’s De Civitate Dei, 
Cornelius Agrippa’s De incertitudine et vanitate scientiarium et 
artium, and other similar works. Because of his scissors-and-paste 
method of composition, anyone would be ill advised to depend upon 
his statements for evidence of contemporary conditions, or even of 
his own considered opinions.” The only thing his book shows clearly 
is that he must have been strongly incensed against the stage to 
have taken the trouble to gather so many quotations. 

Northbrooke objects to theaters because it is prodigality to sup- 
port them, because they are schools where all wickedness and vice 
are learned, and because attendance at them keeps people from ser- 
mons; and he objects to actors because the ancients counted them 
infamous persons. On the other hand, he makes it clear that he sees 
nothing objectionable to dramatic representations in principle, and 
ends his account by asserting that he thought it perfectly proper for 
students to present plays and to act in them, provided they did not 
do so for money. 

By 1578 public opinion was considerably aroused, and condemna- 
tory references to the theaters began to appear frequently. Thomas 
Brasbridge, in an epistle prefacing his Poore Mans Jewell .. . a trea- 


* E.g., he details in a long passage (p. 94) the many evil things that people may learn 
from plays. Collier, in his introduction (p. xvi), calls this passage very remarkable, be- 
cause we have nothing else of so early a period that proves the great variety of subjects 
then actually exhibited on public stages in England. Actually, the passage is far from 
remarkable, because similar lists of subjects are a commonplace of patristic comments 
on the drama. (See Lactantius, Divinae institutiones, VI, xx, 27-31; St. Cyprian, De 
spectaculis, vi [Opera, ed. Migne, IV, 814c]; etc.) Northbrooke got his list of subjects 
from accounts he had read of third-century Roman spectacles, rather than from his own 
observation at London theaters in the sixteenth century 
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tise of the Pestilence, demanded rhetorically whether daily running 
to plays, interludes, and bearbaiting did not provoke God to visit 
the plague upon London. He also questioned whether playgoing 
was a fit occupation for the Sabbath. The reason for his objection 
was that “light persons for the most part resorte” to the theaters, 
“where (throughe light communication of one with another,) occa- 
sion is ministred of further inconvenience” (sig. B4). In the same 
year S. Stronge, in a commendatory poem to Barnaby Rich’s Allarme 
to England, advised his countrymen: 

Do sorte thy selfe from Comedies, and foolish playes of love, 

Lest tragicall and worse perhaps in fine thee chaunce to prove. 

[Sig. ** 2°] 

And John Florio, illustrating London life and manners in his Firste 
Fruites, remarked that ‘there is much knaverie used at those Come- 
dies” (sig. A). 

John Stockwood, schoolmaster of ‘Tunbridge, in A Sermon 
Preached at Paules Crosse, August 24, 1578, regretted that the the- 
aters had been built outside the Liberties, where the city’s author- 
ity could be flouted; and he also disapproved of the amount of 
money paid to players, which he thought could easily have been 
spent to better advantage. But he especially objected to players’ 
performing in competition with ministers on Sunday. “I will not 
here enter this disputation;’ he said, “whether it be utterly unlawfull 
to have any playes, but will onelye joine in this issue, whether in a 
Christian common wealth they be tolerable on the Lords day: 
John Walsal of Canterbury, in his Sermon Preached at Pauls Crosse, 
October 5, said he heard with sorrow that in London vain players 
had had larger audiences than true preachers (sig. Es’). 

In 1579 there were still more attacks. T: F, in Newes from the 
North, called the Theater and Curtain places of vain expense, where 
time was shamefully wasted (sigs. F4, L). A clergyman named Spark, 
in a Paul’s Cross sermon of April 29, called plays and theaters “the 
nest of the Divel, and sinke of al sinne:” John Stockwood returned 
to the attack with A very fruiteful Sermon preched at Paules Crosse 


1° Extracts in Chambers, Eliz. Stage, IV, 200. 

™ The sermon is not extant, but is known by the reference to it (quoted above) in A 
second and third blast of retrait from plaies and Theatres [1580], ed. W. C. Hazlitt, in 
The English Drama and Stage (1869), p. 99. 
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the tenth of May last (1579), in which he complained angrily that 
there were bills, on every post, advertising Sunday performances of 
wanton plays, to which the people ran thick and threefold, so that 
the churches were empty while the theaters were thronged (fol. 25). 
In the same year a second edition of Northbrooke’s Treatise was 
issued. But the most significant event of the whole early phase of the 
controversy was the publication of Stephen Gosson’s The Schoole 
of Abuse, Conteining a plesaunt invective against Poets, Pipers, 
Plaiers, Jesters, and such like Caterpillers of a Commonwealth, 
which was entered on the Stationers’ Register on July 22, 1579, and 
which went into a second edition before the end of that year, and 
a third in 1587. 

Gosson was a young man who had studied at Oxford and had come 
to London, some time in 1577, to seek his fortune as an actor and 
playwright. According to his own account, he became a renegade 
from his adopted profession, because he experienced a sudden moral 
reformation; but his statement was no more than a piece of clever 
journalism. He admitted, himself, that he did not thrive as a play- 
wright, and the truth of the matter seems to be that the Schoole of 
Abuse, like Mundy’s Second and third blast published the next year, 
was hack work, a piece of propaganda, done at the order of, and paid 
for by, a group of London citizens.” It is therefore significant as 
showing that the abuses fostered in the new theaters had so alarmed 
influential persons in the city that they hired propagandists to write 
against them. 

Gosson’s pamphlet is important, not only for what it says, but 
also for what it does not say. He attacked the theaters by drawing 
upon profane writers, natural reason, and common experience, and 
expressly refrained from using the authority of Scripture (sigs. *2, 
D). The main objects of his assault were the new playhouses, where 
music, spectacle, and speech tickle the ear, flatter the sight, or whet 
desire. But, even in dealing with the theaters, his criticisms were 
not directed so much at the actors and playwrights as at the mis- 
demeanors of the audiences. Courtesans, he said, to celebrate the 


*® Detailed evidence for this assertion is given in my book, Stephen Gosson: A Bio- 
graphical and Critical Study (Princeton, 1942), chap. 2. Chap. 5 of the same work con- 
tains a detailed account of the antistage controversy from 1577 to 1585, including the 
activities of the players in their own defense. 
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Sabbath, flock to theaters and there keep a general market of bawdry. 
He also used the old argument of prodigality, and objected that 
people empty their purses and spend their time in idleness to see 
performances (sigs. B6", C2, F8"). 

On the other hand, he was willing to admit that plays were valu- 
able means of moral teaching, and even went so far as to say that, “as 
some of the Players are farre from abuse: so some of their Playes 
are without rebuke” (sig. C6). He had no objection to the drama 
by itself, and criticized only the abuses which resulted from the 
commercial exploitation of the stage by the new theaters in the 
Liberties. His pamphlet, for all its witty invective, is a remarkably 
temperate account of what was plainly a rapidly developing social 
evil. About three months later Gosson returned to the controversy 
with An A pologie of the Schoole of Abuse, in which he reaffirmed 
his former arguments, but was careful to explain that he did not 
assail the arts indiscriminately: “He that readeth with advise the 
booke which I wrote, shal perceive that I touche but the abuses of 
all these’ (sig. L2"). 

The publication of Gosson’s Apologie can be taken as marking 
approximately the end of the first phase of the attack on the stage. 
The controversy continued in the succeeding years, with sometimes 
more and sometimes less activity; but after 15'79 criticism of the 
theater became a common topic in treatises on abuses and in manuals 
of right conduct. By 1584 opposition had increased to such a point 
that the London authorities tried to obtain power to suppress all 
playing places entirely, both within and without the city. By 1642 
public opinion had been sufficiently aroused for Parliament to 
pass a law definitely closing the theaters. The preceding pages have 
sketched only briefly the history of the first two years of the assault, 
the intention being merely to show the extent of the forces engaged 
and the general nature of the objections that were raised. 


During the two years from November, 1577, to November, 1579, 
more statements of opposition to the stage were published than are 
extant from the entire preceding century. Obviously, something 
must have happened to make dramatic performances suddenly ob- 
noxious to a large and influential group of Englishmen, and a glance 
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at the theatrical history of the period immediately reveals the cause 
of the outburst. In April, 1576, James Burbadge leased land in 
Holywell, on which he built the Theater, the first building in Eng- 
land constructed primarily for the purpose of giving dramatic per- 
formances, and plays were being shown there by the middle of the 
following year. Shortly afterward ground was broken for the Cur- 
tain, near by, and the actors had taken over the new building before 
the end of 1577. The antistage treatises themselves show unmistak- 
ably that the opening of these large public theaters, “those places . . . 
whiche are made uppe and builded for such playes and enterludes, 
as the Theatre and Curtaine is”—“the sumptuous Theatre houses, 
a continuall monument of Londons prodigalitie and folly’””—was 
the cause of the initial attack. 

It is commonly assumed that the building of the theaters in the 
fields was the result, rather than the cause, of the opposition to 
the stage. But such an assumption does not take into sufficient ac- 
count the state of the drama before 1576, nor does it make suffi- 
ciently clear the effect that the construction of two large buildings 
for the exclusive purpose of professional performances had upon 
the art of the playwright. In the first few decades of the sixteenth 
century the drama was still largely a private or community affair. 
Aside from the court entertainers, the performances that were open 
to members of the lower and middle classes were to a considerable 
extent given by amateurs, and the professional actors who depended 
upon the general public for support were still a relatively small and 
not very well organized group. 

Public performances for which admission was charged were given 
at certain of the large London inns, though apparently neither 
regularly nor frequently. For the first twenty years of Elizabeth’s 
reign there are scarcely half a dozen references to specific playing 
places in the city, and the evidence available shows that they enjoyed 
their greatest popularity after the building of the Theater and Cur- 
tain in the fields, rather than before. Of the four inns which became 
most famous as playing places, performances at the Bel Savage on 
Ludgate Hill were not mentioned until 1575, at the Bell not until 
1577, at the Bull not until 1578, and at the Cross Keys not until 


’” Northbrooke, Treatise, p. 85; T. W.’s 1577 Sermon, p. 47. 
Pp. 9! 77 P- 47 
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1579.” If opposition to the drama was what forced the actors to 
erect their own theaters in the Liberties, why did the city inns not 
become noted for their performances until after the theaters were 
built? 

The likelihood is that the financial genius of James Burbadge, 
rather than civic opposition, was responsible for the building of 
the theaters.” The fondness of Londoners for public entertainments 
was obvious from the crowds that flocked to Paris Garden, every 
Sunday, for the bearbaiting, and Burbadge evidently realized that 
great profits could be gained by making more entertainment, in the 
form of stage plays, generally available. That his venture was highly 
successful is shown by the fact that his son Richard, who carried 
on the business, died worth more than £300 a year. 

The insignificant extent of dramatic activity in England before 
1577, and the slight part that the public stage played until then in 
the lives of ordinary Englishmen, is shown by the relatively few 
references to public performances, and the very small number of 
plays extant, in the earlier period as compared with the later one. 
But by 1599 the Earl of Southampton, for example, was able to pass 
his time by going to plays every day. If he had been born thirty 
years earlier and had gone to London in 1569, he could not have 
indulged his liking for the drama as often as once a week. The build- 
ing of the Theater and Curtain changed this situation, and within 
the space of a few months the profession of playing, from a small 
private enterprise grew to a big business. 

In 1578 one writer estimated that the eight playing places with 
which he was familiar in and about the city, by playing only once a 
week (and they often played twice or three times), took in about 
£2000 a year.” As the charge for seeing a play was then only a penny 


* Chambers, II, 356-83. 

** That the new theaters were built in the Liberties primarily to escape the city’s 
authority, is an assumption that should not be pressed too hard. Burbadge, when he 
began his theatrical venture, was not a wealthy man, and land in the Liberties was 
much cheaper than within the city. Moreover, the fields beside which the Theater and 
Curtain were erected were already popular places of recreation with the London 
populace, 

*2 Stockwood, Sermon (1578); extract in Chambers, IV, 200. Alfred Harbage (Shake- 
speare’s Audience [New York, 1941], chap. 2) estimates that in 1595 about 15,000 ad- 
missions were sold weekly—an average that rose to about 21,000 by 1605. He also 
estimates the population of London and its environs in 1605 as only about 160,000. 
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or twopence, probably more than a quarter of a million, perhaps 
as many as half a million, admissions were sold annually; and that 
was at a time when the combined population of London and its 
suburbs was only 200,000 or less. The commercial drama, which 
before 1577 had come but infrequently into public notice, after 
that year played a prominent role among the amusements of a large 
portion of the people. 

The commercial exploitation of the stage had a considerable 
effect upon the content of the drama. The people who attended 
private performances were for the most part noblemen, gentlemen, 
members of educational institutions, and the more well-to-do mem- 
bers of the middle class. They made up the most highly educated, 
cultured, and substantial segment of the population, and they coulu 
enjoy plays that were more formal, intellectual, and learned than 
would appeal to lower social groups. But a large part of those who 
attended public performances were, as was often observed, of the 
meanest sort—laborers, apprentices, and even some of the outcasts 
of Elizabethan society. They were not primarily interested in ar- 
tistic form or profound ideas—what they wanted most was to be 
amused. The players, with an eye to entrance receipts, of course 
pandered to their tastes and tried to provide them with as frivolous 
and sensational items as they could find, so that the Palace of 
Pleasure, the Amadis and Arthurian romances, and “‘baudie Come- 
dies” in Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish were ransacked to 
furnish the London theaters.* 

Usually at private performances the audiences could be controlled 
and undesirable persons excluded. But at public performances the 
actors’ only object was to get as much money as possible, and who- 
ever paid his penny was admitted. With hob and nob in the pit, dis- 
orders were unavoidable, especially as many came, not to watch 
the plays, but with other objects. Excitable young apprentices 
ready for riots, cutpurses, courtesans, and amorous gallants all sat 
or stood together. As Gosson remarked in the Schoole of Abuse, 
there you would see such shouldering to sit by women, such smiling 
and winking, such escorting the women home when the play was 
over, that to observe the behavior of the crowd was like watching 
a comedy (sig. C’). 


*% Gosson, Playes Confuted; repr. Hazlitt, op. cit., p. 189. 
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The abuses fostered by the commercialization of the drama, both 
as they affected the content of the plays and the conduct of the 
audiences—and those abuses exclusively—were in the beginning the 
only things objected to, before 1577, by the opponents of the stage. 
Common plays—that is, commercial productions open to the general 
public—were alone cried out against at first. For the most part, early 
legislation concerning the stage specifically excepted private per- 
formances, and the pamphleteers were usually careful to qualify 
their criticisms by pointing out that it was only to the public per- 
formances that they referred. And, even in referring to those, they 
were more concerned with the disorders of the audiences than with 
anything reprehensible in the plays themselves. Florio remarked 
that there was much knavery used at comedies—“‘at” and not “‘in,’ 
be it noted; the knavery was practiced by the audiences, not by the 
players. Brasbridge objected to the theaters because light persons 
resorted to them. Finally, Gosson, the most vitriolic member of the 
attacking side, in his Schoole of Abuse was perfectly willing to 
allow even commercial performances if the players “can promise . . . 
that everye one which comes to buye their Jestes, shall have an hon- 
est neighbour” (sig. D3’). | 

All the controversialists at this early period of the attack were 
ready to admit the benefits of playing when properly used. North- 
brooke had no objection to the drama itself, and thought a school- 
master’s having his pupils give performances was entirely proper. 
Stockwood refused to be drawn into the dispute whether plays were 
lawful or unlawful, and contented himself with objecting to the 
theaters in the fields. And Gosson was careful to explain that it was 
only the abuse, and not the right use, of the stage, to which he ob- 
jected. The causes that brought about the initial attack on the 
stage, then, were internal rather than external. Instead ofa gradually 
increasing spirit of antagonism, fostered by ecclesiastical prejudices 
which considered playing as evil in itself, we find that the rapid 
expansion of the theatrical business, and the consequent change in 
the quality of audiences and productions, brought the stage sud- 
denly and unfavorably into prominence. Commercialism, rather 
than Puritanism, was the primary cause of the first active campaign 
against the theaters. 
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III. Ecclesiastical Influence upon the First Phase of the Attack 


The arguments on the preceding pages, I believe, have established 
that the attack on the stage began suddenly in 1577, rather than 
before; and that it was caused by conditions within the theaters 
themselves, rather than by external developments. Two further 
points remain for consideration: the validity of the assertion that 
the opposition, when it did begin, was led by men high in the Eng- 
lish church; and the appropriateness of the label “Puritan;’ usually 
applied to the members of the opposition. 

From the survey previously given of developments during the 
years 1577-79, it is apparent that, of the few clergymen involved in 
the controversy, none held positions of more than minor ecclesiasti- 
cal importance, so that we can hardly speak of them as men high 
in the English church. And, if we consider the conditions under 
which they made their attacks, there is at least reason to doubt 
whether they exercised any considerable powers of leadership. In 
the Elizabethan scheme of things the civil magistrates and the clergy 
were supposed to perform, together, a function similar to that of the 
Roman censors—the clergy to make the corruptions of the age 
known in their sermons, the magistrates to take proper action to re- 
form them. The clergy in most instances performed their duties 
conscientiously, and even with enthusiasm, by means of sermons 
and pamphlets that cried out against the vices of the times, and the 
magistrates responded by laws limiting excess in apparel, participa- 
tion in football games, and other horrible enormities. Consequently, 
it would be expected that, as soon as the theaters became ob- 
noxious—as they did in 1577—the clergy would take the lead in de- 
nouncing them. But, on the contrary, we have Northbrooke’s word 
that they were “very negligent and slow therein to do”’ 

Early in Elizabeth’s reign, as has been made clear in the preceding 
section of this paper, the majority of the clergy not only looked upon 
the stage with easy tolerance, but even gave it their active support. 
And the evidence shows that, when the attack did come, the greater 
part of its force was derived from the writings of men who were not 
clergymen at all. Brasbridge, Florio, Gosson, Stronge, and Thynne 
had no official connection with the church at the time they wrote 
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against the theaters; and, if we extend our survey into 1580, we find 
that the five attacks delivered in that year were by laymen. 

Of the few connected with the church who attacked the stage, all 
but Northbrooke voiced their criticisms at Paul’s Cross in London; 
and persons who spoke there were far from free agents. The Tudor 
authorities early realized the power of the pulpit as a medium for 
propaganda, and they did everything they could to direct and con- 
trol it. Paul’s Cross was the place most open to their influence, for 
no one was allowed to speak there without special permission. 
Appointments to preach at the Cross were made, sometimes by a 
prominent nobleman, sometimes by the Bishop of London, and 
sometimes by the Lord Mayor himself; and the persons selected fre- 
quently had the topics they were to speak on dictated to them.” The 
sermons were delivered before the Mayor and Aldermen, members 
of the great livery companies, and other prominent citizens—an 
assembly that was not likely to tolerate expressions of opinion with 
which it disagreed, from the pulpit that it controlled. ‘These ser- 
mons, therefore, were more likely to reflect the ideas of the authori- 
ties than the established convictions of the individual preachers. 
In this connection, it is significant that Stockwood, who twice at- 
tacked the stage at Paul’s Cross, owed his position as schoolmaster 
of Tunbridge, upon which he depended for his living, to the Skin- 
ners’ Company of London. Later, another livery company, the 
Merchant ‘Taylors, went so far as to consider paying the Master of 
the Revels an annuity in order to enlist his support against the 
commercial drama. Whether the attacks on the stage in the Paul’s 
Cross sermons were not motivated by the civic rather than by the 
ecclesiastical authorities, should, then, at least be kept an open 
question, especially since there is good reason to believe that the 
most effective attacks, which were made in the pamphlets of Gosson 
and Mundy, were instigated by influential groups of London citi- 
zens. . 

This suggestion is reinforced by the nature of the criticisms used 
in the sermons. The only argument proper to themselves that the 


* See L. B. Wright, Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan England (Chapel Hill, 1935), 
p. 274. An excellent account of the use of the pulpit for propaganda purposes at a 
slightly later period is given in Godfrey Davies, “English Political Sermons, 1603-1640,” 
Huntington Library Quarterly, UII, 1-22. 
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preachers put forward was that they suffered from unfair competi- 
tion. Stockwood, in his 1578 sermon, complained that on Sunday 
one could scarcely find an audience in the churches, but that the 
Theater, the Curtain, and other playing places in the city, were 
filled to capacity. Possibly, if the preachers could have had things 
their own way on Sundays, they would have been willing to leave 
the other days of the week to the players. At any rate, aside from the 
criticism of playing on Sunday, the sermons make no use at all of 
biblical or theological arguments,” and confine themselves to point- 
ing out the social, economic, and political inconveniences arising 
from the new theaters. 

On the second point, concerning the application of the label 
“Puritan” to those who attacked the stage, caution is again neces- 
sary. The trouble with the label is that it is too restrictive on the one 
hand, and too general on the other. Most chroniclers of the contro- 
versy have used the term without definition, though they imply that 
they refer to a particular historical movement and a particular 
religious group. If we use the word in its strict sense—which is the 
only way it should be used—as applying to the English reformers, 
especially those who sympathized with the ideas of Cartwright on 
personal piety, theology, and church government, we immediately 
run into difficulties of application. Many of the attackers of the stage 
have left us no record of their religious convictions, so that we can- 
not tell whether they were Puritans or not. The difficulty has been 
met by the easy assumpiion that attackers of the stage are strict 
moralists, and that strict moralists are Puritans. But the identifica- 
tion is fallacious, for, though strict morality is an element, it is not 
a distinguishing mark of Puritanism; to say that it is results in the 
absurdity of ¢classing Plato and Tertullian indiscriminately with 
Philip Stubbes and William Prynne. Any sincerely religious or even 
serious-minded Englishman of the sixteenth century held as stern 
ideas of public and private morality as the most rigid Puritans.” 


* Stockwood, in his 1579 sermon (fol. 24’), remarks that the learned fathers of the 
Primitive Church show that plays “were firste instituted in the honor of the vile idols, 
and filthy Gods of the Gentiles.” But, significantly, he is careful to point out that this 
criticism does not apply to the performances in London theaters, for “they bee not 
made in the honour of Heathen Gods.” 

* See M. M. Knappen, Tudor Puritanism (Chicago, 1939), chap. 23, for further elabo- 
ration of this point. 
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We already have a word, asceticism, which refers to this attitude; 
to restrict or equate Puritanism to it would be a careless and un- 
economical use of language. 

On the other hand, if by the term Puritan we refer to a particular 
religious group or sect, we find on investigation that several persons 
who attacked the stage were not Puritans at all. ‘The most prominent 
figure in the early phase of the controversy was Stephen Gosson, and 
he, far from being an adherent, was actually a fierce opponent, of 
the Puritans, as anybody who takes the trouble to read his Trumpet 
of Warre will see. The use of the term Puritan, therefore, unduly 
restricts the scope of the controversy, and in addition gives a dis- 
torted view of the issues involved. Puritanism in the strict sense 
carries with it specific religious connotations, and even if used in 
the popular sense it has specific reference to morality. But, as the 
present survey has shown, religious and moral objections made up 
only a small part of the arguments at first used against the stage. 
The larger and more important issues were social, economic, and 
political. The theaters, so ran the pamphleteers’ accusations, flouted 
the city’s authority, took money which could be better applied to 
more useful purposes, implanted habits of idleness in the people, 
became sources of disorder and dissension, and endangered public 
health and safety. The players were defended by the courtiers, 
patronized by the lower classes, and attacked only by certain mem- 
bers of the middle class. If a general term is needed to characterize 
the early phase of the controversy, “middle-class attack” would at 
least be more adequately descriptive than “Puritan attack.” 




















English Foreign Policy 
By Godfrey Davies 


I. Peace and War, 1783-1802 


N OUTLINE* of modern British foreign policy may commence both 
A conveniently and naturally with the year 1783. Then aristo- 
cratic England and democratic America ‘‘stood aloof, the scars re- 
maining”; today they are united to preserve democracy. The great 
transformation from early hostility to present alliance can be traced, 
from start to finish, within the limits of this sketch. And 1783 has 
other advantages as a point of departure. Recognition of the inde- 
pendent United States closed an important era because it marked 
the downfall of England’s first colonial empire, regulated on a mer- 
cantile basis. ““Irade’s proud empire” had hastened “‘to swift decay:’ 
The century-long duel with France seemed to have ended in defeat. 
Important concessions had been made by the treaty of Versailles (or 
Paris) to France and Spain. But England surrendered none of her 
maritime claims (including the right to confiscate all enemy goods 
found in neutral ships) which had provoked the Dutch to war and 
the Russians to armed neutrality. 

Both in England and on the Continent ominous signs proved that 
the old order, l’ancien régime, was collapsing. The industrial revo- 
lution, which would transform economic life, had begun in England 
and would spread to the Continent. Improvements in agriculture 
had provided the food for an increase in population brought about 
by advances in medical science. Abroad there were warnings on 
every hand that man, no longer passive in his chains, would soon 
rise and challenge despotism with revolution. English statesmen 
would soon be faced with a new Europe and compelled either to 
adjust the old rules of foreign policy to strange conditions or invent 
new. Then as always the success or failure of Britain’s foreign policy 
largely depended on her strength or weakness at home, and the wis- 
dom or folly of the ministers in charge of it. 

In the early 1780's the domestic situation was bad. Faced by a 


* This article is the first section of an outline of modern British foreign policy. 
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unique combination of all classes and creeds, Great Britain had 
granted complete independence to the parliament of Ireland, and 
abandoned every claim to authority there, though the crown re- 
mained as a bond of union. English politics were still confused by 
George III’s stubborn refusal to desist from his attempts to restore 
the personal influence of the crown and impose on Parliament and 
the nation the ministers he preferred. Finances were in complete 
disorder. The national debt had risen to {250,000,000 and the in- 
terest on it absorbed nearly three-quarters of the sum produced by 
taxes. 

In such circumstances, no surprise can be felt that foreigners pro- 
fessed to believe that England’s sun had set. The Emperor Joseph II 
stated in 1783 that she was forever ruined as a great power, and had 
fallen to the level of Switzerland or Denmark. Frederick the Great 
of Prussia saw in England a country too corrupt for efficient govern- 
ment and too fickle for permanent alliance. At the court of Louis 
XVI the conquest of England was airily discussed as easy and in- 
evitable. 

Views like these were due partly to wishful thinking and partly 
to deceptive appearances. Great Britain had been unable to exert 
her full strength in the war for American independence, because 
many of her wisest statesmen had felt her cause unjust as well as 
inexpedient. Thus divided, she had failed in America, but after 
the surrender at Yorktown her fortunes elsewhere had improved. 
Rodney’s victory in the West Indies, and the relief of Gibraltar 
after Heathfield’s heroic defense for three years, proved that if well- 
directed the martial strength of England was still formidable. Bur- 
densome debt need not be crushing if relieved by economy. The 
political impasse might be only temporary and the danger to con- 
stitutional government quickly averted. Fortunately for England, 
the hour brought forth the man—William Pitt, the younger son 
of the great Chatham. | 

Pitt’s contribution to the great revival from 1783 to 1793 was 
derived more from general confidence in his obvious ability and 
integrity than from any particular acts of retrenchment or reform. 
He did improve the system of taxation by simplifying it, and by 
lowering duties on many articles so that smuggling became unattrac- 
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tive. He restored national credit by throwing loans open to public 
tender and by establishing his sinking fund which, though based 
upon a fallacy, reduced debt in times of peace and made men less 
alarmed at its growth in times of war. But more important than any 
acts of Parliament in building up the strength of England was the 
progress of the industrial revolution. Harnessing mechanical power 
to industry was in its earliest stages, and the return of peace may 
have been responsible for the immediate improvement in the eco- 
nomic position. In 1784 the value of the exports of Great Britain 
was little more than £15,000,000, or a trifle less than the value of 
the imports. By 1792 exports had risen to nearly £25,000,000, im- 
ports to about £ 19,500,000. 

The old colonial empire had received a staggering blow in Amer- 
ica but its survival and expansion elsewhere were insured by several 
events that occurred during the first half of Pitt’s ministry. His India 
Bill (1784) transferred political authority to a Board of Control in 
England and a Governor-General in India, but left trade in the 
hands of the East India Company. ‘The unsuccessful impeachment 
of Warren Hastings, who by strong measures had preserved English 
interests during the American war, showed that Englishmen were 
beginning to recognize that conquest involved trusteeship as well 
as exploitation. In two continents new imperial beginnings were 
made. Early in 1788 an English expedition landed at Botany Bay 
and founded Sydney, just six days before a French mission appeared 
on the Australian scene. Canadian history was profoundly affected 
by the war for American independence, because Tories took refuge 
across the Canadian border. Many United Empire loyalists settled 
in the territory which became New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
and others journeyed as far as Upper Canada (Ontario). Obviously, 
their advent made obsolete the Quebec Act (1774), which had been 
framed for a population predominantly French. The new constitu- 
tion (1791) divided Canada into two provinces, the upper and the 
lower, corresponding roughly to the divisions between the two 
peoples. A governor represented the King, and in each province 
a council was established, composed of members nominated for life 
and an elective assembly. 

Pitt took to heart one of the chief lessons of the American war— 
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how fatal the loss of sea power—and he provided generously for the 
navy. On the eve of hostilities with France in 1793, England had 113 
ships of the line, of which about 80 (including 24 new ships) may 
have been ready for commissioning as soon as crews should be avail- 
able. Yet, although more sailors were kept in pay than the normal 
peace quota, no attempt was made to improve the wretched condi- 
tions of service. Low rates of pay, bad food, and miserable quarters 
deterred men from volunteering, so that press gangs remained the 
only recourse in time of stress. 

For two centuries England had been proud of her wooden walls 
and generally willing to pay for their upkeep, but a standing army 
in peace time had been unpopular from the start. Since the days 
when Cromwell and the New Model army had ruled the land, Eng- 
lishmen had regarded soldiers as potential enemies to free govern- 
ment. These sentiments were still very much alive in 1786, when 
a modest proposal to fortify naval dockyards was defeated in the 
House of Commons on the ground that fortresses would be training 
schools for praetorian bands like the destroyers of liberty at Rome. 
Amid such prejudices Pitt accomplished little for the army. After 
the necessary garrisons in Ireland and the colonies had been pro- 
vided, there remained in 1792 only about seventeen thousand men 
for the defense of Great Britain and for any expeditionary forces 
that might be required. The small regular army obviously needed 
enlarging when the French revolutionary wars began, but no con- 
sistent plan was followed. Scheme after scheme for raising men was 
tried and discarded, each proving worse than the last. To some ex- 
tent superior tactics and marksmanship—learned by bitter experi- 
ence in America—compensated for inferior numbers, and the thin 
red line of British infantry repulsed by its volleys much denser for- 
mations of the enemy. Yet the initial weakness of the British army, 
its numerical inferiority, was not remedied until the war with France 
had lasted fourteen years. Then, in 1807, Castlereagh, a great minis- 
ter for war and the colonies, found the right way to recruit the regu- 
lar army from the militia. 

These divergent attitudes toward the army and navy, persisting 
down to modern times, have greatly hampered the conduct of for- 
eign affairs. If sea power has seemed likely to achieve a quick success, 
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English foreign ministers have taken a firm line confidently, but 
when the regular army has appeared too small to prevent a decision 
on land before the navy’s power could be fully exerted they have 
been obliged to resort to bluff or compromise. A naval blockade 
cannot immediately exert crushing pressure, but a military cam- 
paign can be soon won or lost—like the six weeks’ war of 1866 
between Prussia and Austria. 

In 1783 the British cabinet inherited a foreign policy controlled 
by a number of factors, most of them long-standing and rather in- 
flexible. They had not, however, been arbitrarily created to gratify 
the ambition of any sovereign, but had evolved naturally from the 
geographical position of the British Isles. For this reason, the prin- 
ciples of English foreign policy are fairly constant, though their ap- 
plication varies according to the European or world situation, the 
strength or weakness of the government in power, and many other 
considerations. English statesmen have sometimes acted as if their 
native land were a part of Europe, sometimes as if she could be with- 
drawn from it, but modern inventions knitting the world close have 
made isolation impossible. 

The inconsistencies of English foreign policy have often been due 
to the alternate desires of Englishmen to remain aloof from, and to 
intervene in, continental affairs, to preserve and to neglect the bal- 
ance of power. Englishmen have been willing to fight to the death 
to prevent any nation from treating the rest of Europe like a con- 
quered country, but their normal ignorance of, or indifference to, 
European affairs has often made them blind to the signs of the times 
and reluctant to act until the eleventh hour. Inconsistencies have 
also been caused by extending domestic party rivalry to foreign poli- 
cies. A change of ministry or even a change of a foreign minister may 
break continuity of policy. Lastly, permanent factors guiding for- 
eign policy may not always coincide, so that there will be oscillations 
in time with the alternating prevalence of conflicting principles. 
Thus, imperialistic aims may jeopardize the balance of power in 
Europe. Nevertheless, in spite of these and other causes of deviation, 
English foreign policy has cohered in the long run because it is based 
upon a few simple rules, broad in outline if intricate in detail. Nearly 
all the rules can be seen in operation during the first decade of Pitt’s 
ministry. 
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The most permanent English interest on the Continent has been 
the Netherlands. To prevent their falling into the hands of powerful 
enemies, actual or potential, has become a British tradition. For this 
reason among others, Englishmen fought Spaniards in Elizabeth’s 
reign, and Frenchmen during the four wars waged between 1689 
and 1763. But in 1780 Britain and Holland, the two great maritime 
powers so long allied, became enemies. The Dutch burghers, long 
hostile to the pro-English house of Orange, prevailed against the 
Stadholder William V and the English party, and formed an alliance 
with the revolted colonies. As soon, therefore, as peace was made in 
1783, the object of British diplomacy was to support the Stadholder 
against the commercial capitalists, the pro-French self-styled Pa- 
triots. When the emperor, Joseph II, the ruler of Flanders, tried to 
foster Belgian commerce by declaring the Scheldt estuary open—it 
had been closed since 1648, and Antwerp ruined for the benefit of 
the Dutch—the Patriots successfully appealed to France. Without 
allies on the Continent England could not then intervene, but in 
1787 Prussia was induced to take a hand. The authority of the house 
of Orange was completely restored and the United Provinces, Prus- 
sia, and Great Britain signed the Triple Alliance for the protection 
of the Dutch constitution. 

Another powerful motive of British foreign policy has been pro- 
moting trade through colonizing. Determination not to be excluded 
from the New World was one of the chief reasons why Drake and 
other Elizabethans raided Spanish colonies there. Commercial jeal- 
ousy occasioned three Dutch wars in the seventeenth century. In 
the eighteenth century colonial rivalry led to a second Hundred 
Years’ War with France. 

Colonial ambition had not been suppressed by the loss of the 
American colonies, and indignation was intense when early in 1790 
reports reached England that a Spanish ship of war had captured an 
English vessel in Nootka Sound, and that Spain claimed sovereignty 
over the territory that roughly comprises Vancouver Island and Brit- 
ish Columbia. England promptly demanded redress for the indig- 
nity at sea and refused to be excluded from unoccupied territory. 
Peace turned on whether France, now in the throes of the Revolu- 
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tion, would be loyal to the family compact of 1761 between the 
French and Spanish branches of the house of Bourbon. While her 
court would have welcomed war as a possible means of stifling the 
revolutionary movement, the National Assembly at Paris was averse 
except on terms unpalatable to Madrid. Spain therefore gave way, 
granted full compensation for the outrage, and permitted England 
to trade and fish in the Pacific. England’s militant attitude proved 
that she was still zealous for her commercial rights and determined 
not to be excluded from areas that might be colonized, even at the 
risk of war. 

A third incident was trivial in itself but noteworthy as introduc- 
ing a new development in British foreign policy. In the past English 
relations with Turkey had been commercial rather than political. 
The successive defeats inflicted on the Sublime Porte, now by Aus- 
tria and now by Russia, had hitherto excited no alarm at London, 
because Austria had been an ally in three wars, and Russia, though 
aligned on the opposite side in the Seven Years’ War, had never been 
encountered on the battlefield. But, while Chatham had marked 
with fascination the great cloud of power overhanging eastern Eu- 
rope, Russian expansion to the Black Sea had prompted no British 
protest. When in 1774 the famous treaty of Kainardji gave Russia 
the right to intervene in Turkey to protect the members of the Greek 
Orthodox church living there, England had been preoccupied with 
America. But when in 1788 the Turks failed so dismally to recapture 
the Crimea that they lost more territory to Russia, Pitt was stirred 
to action. He required Russia to restore Oczakoff and prepared ar- 
maments to back up his demand. But he had to climb down when 
he found that Englishmen were indifferent to the fate of that remote 
fortress. He had been actuated both by the desire to support Prussia, 
who was pro-Turkish, and thus preserve the Triple Alliance, and 
by fear of a further Russian advance toward the Mediterranean. 
Although he could accomplish nothing for Turkey, Pitt in this way 
was the first to bring home to Englishmen the festering Eastern 
Question, which has troubled their ministers ever since. Was Eng- 
land to bolster up the Turkish Empire, in spite of the chronic mis- 
government of subject peoples, in order to retain the Turk as the 
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guardian of the straits joining the Mediterranean to the Black Sea, 
and the protector of one of the routes to India? But in 1789-90 the 
eyes of Englishmen were riveted, not on Turkey, but on France. 

The French Revolution, the greatest event in European history 
since the Reformation, radically changed the political, social, and 
economic structure of France and, more gradually, of the rest of 
Europe. Men of property generally feared and hated the movement. 
The English ruling classes—the aristocracy, the gentry, and the up- 
per middle classes, and those who took their opinions from the rich— 
soon made Burke their prophet and accepted his Reflections on the 
French Revolution (1790) as their political bible. He denounced the 
French as architects of ruin, bent on demolishing all the old insti- 
tutions of France rather than reconstructing them gradually, and 
engaged upon “a wild attempt to methodize anarchy.’ George III 
naturally called Burke’s work “‘a good book, a very good book; every 
gentleman ought to read it:’ It at once became the handbook of the 
opponents of revolution in France and reform in England. Indeed, 
it was the philosophical basis for the future Conservative party as 
well as a political guide to contemporary Tories. That it helped to 
create immediately a blind opposition to all change that paralyzed 
Parliament for the next generation was not in accordance with 
Burke’s intentions or wishes. 

Friends of reform in England, however, welcomed the destruction 
of feudal privileges, symbolized by the fall of the Bastille (1789), 
and the Declaration of the Rights of Man and Citizens. These eager 
spirits felt that they saw the shining dawn of universal liberty. As 
Hazlitt said, “the path that led to human happiness seemed as plain 
as the pictures in Pilgrim’s Progress leading to Paradise:’ This enthu- 
siasm was not generally maintained. The attack on the church in 
France, the abolition of kingship (August, 1792), and the Terror, 
profoundly shocked many early friends of the Revolution. How 
opinion changed in England is well illustrated by Romilly, one of 
the most liberal philanthropists of his time. In May, 1792, he still 
thought the Revolution “the most glorious event, and the happiest 
for mankind that has ever taken place since human affairs have been 
recorded’ In September he wrote: “One might as well think of 
establishing a republic of tigers in some forest of Africa as of main- 
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taining a free government among such monsters” as the Revolu- 
tionaries. Prosecution for treason, though unsuccessful, intimidated 
some English champions of the Revolution, and ‘Tom Paine, whose 
Rights of Man was the most widely read answer to Burke’s Reflec- 
tions, dodged a writ for his arrest by escaping to France. Neverthe- 
less, a small minority remained constant in upholding democratic 
ideals, so England never became wholly united during the ensuing 
war against Revolutionary France. But it was all-important that the 
majority of Englishmen repudiated the Revolutionary doctrines: 
time was to prove that French arms could be resisted successfully 
only by those who rejected from their souls the French creed—by 
Englishmen, Russians, and Spaniards—until the oppressive Napo- 
leonic empire stirred nationalism in Germany. 

The English government lagged behind public opinion in its 
attitude toward France. It was consistently neutral during the first 
years of the Revolution, and refused to join the monarchical crusade 
of Austria and Prussia on behalf of Louis XVI, which was defeated 
at Valmy (1792). Great Britain did not even reassert her traditional 
policy of defending Belgium when that country was overrun by 
French armies—no doubt because her ministers believed that inter- 
nal anarchy would soon wreck the French government. But the 
danger to Holland, whom she was bound by recent treaty to protect, 
could not be neglected when, ignoring the long-standing rights of 
the Dutch to the exclusive navigation of the Scheldt (rights guaran- 
teed by France a few years before), the Convention at Paris declared 
the river open to all nations. Simultaneously, the Convention or- 
dered a French general to pursue Austrians on Dutch soil if they 
retired thither, and issued its famous decree promising “fraternity 
and assistance to all peoples wishing to recover their liberty”—which 
was interpreted in England as an attempt to foment universal revolt. 
When England protested against the violation of treaty rights and 
the forcible propaganda of revolution, France declared war on her 
and Holland. 

The longest war in which England has engaged in modern times 
began over the oldest factor in English foreign policy—the vital ques- 
tion of the defense of the Netherlands against a powerful continen- 
tal foe. There were, of course, other reasons why England and France 
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resorted to arms. The clash of ideals was sharp between Revolution- 
ary liberty, equality, and fraternity, and the ordered freedom of 
England. Colonial rivalry led toa renewal of the century-old struggle 
that had been waged successfully by the British up to the end of 
the Seven Years’ War and then unsuccessfully during the American 
Revolution. But when France occupied Belgium and menaced Hol- 
land, England was in danger and war unavoidable in accordance 
with the most cherished traditions of British foreign policy. 

If the war was to be successful the tiny English army must be 
joined to continental armies, but alliances proved ropes of sand. 
With Sardinia, Spain, and Portugal at her side, Great Britain should 
have controlled the Mediterranean, but in fact, even after Toulon 
had declared for monarchy and admitted an English fleet, that great 
naval arsenal could not be held against the French. Similarly, con- 
ventions for the defense of Holland and the recovery of Belgium 
signed with Prussia and Austria, accomplished neither purpose. On 
the contrary, by April, 1795, France was in complete possession of 
the Netherlands. 

Explanations for the allied failure are many. The chief was that 
Britain, like the rest of Europe, greatly underestimated the demo- 
niac energy developed by the French republic. Also, democratic 
doctrines were eagerly welcomed in the Netherlands and western 
Germany, so that the Revolutionary armies were often hailed as 
deliverers rather than met as enemies. Then, Great Britain, in spite 
of lavish subsidies, could not prevent her allies from pursuing di- 
vergent aims. Russia and Prussia arranged the second partition of 
Poland in 1793—the first had taken place in 1772—and Austria, ex- 
cluded now from her share of the spoils, was determined to be in 
at the death. Kosciusko and the Poles made a heroic fight for free- 
dom, but in 1795 the third partition effaced Poland from the map. 
This crime, the greatest of the old order in Europe, not only diverted 
needed reinforcements from the west to the east, but ruined the 
morale of the coalition. After Prussia had taken part in the spolia- 
tion of Poland, whom she was pledged to defend, the sanctity of 
treaties, to which England had appealed in the question of the 
Scheldt, appeared a mockery. Lastly, although England stoutly pro- 
tested against the partitions, she cannot be acquitted of pursuing 
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selfish ends elsewhere. Instead of concentrating all her military ef- 
forts on the real purpose of the war, the protection of the Nether- 
lands, she was equally concerned with what Sheridan later described 
as ‘“‘filching sugar islands.’ Subsidizing European allies and fighting 
on the Continent only as an auxiliary while using sea power to ac- 
quire the colonies of her continental enemies, had generally proved 
sound strategy against the France and Spain of the Bourbons. But 
to combat the new France demanded that the utmost efforts be made 
nearer home than the West Indies. Attacking the French colonies 
proved disastrous after the intervention in the ferocious struggle of 
color in Santo Domingo, because by 1798, when Santo Domingo was 
evacuated, the English army had lost some 80,000 men—enough to 
have turned the scale in Europe. Success might have been achieved 
in the West Indies if the navy had cut off all French reinforcements, 
but in fact considerable expeditions reached Guadeloupe in 1794 
and 1795. Their escape showed that the blockade of France was in- 
complete, even after Hood’s naval victory of the Glorious First of 
June (1794). West Indian islands were no doubt useful pawns in 
peace negotiations, and their trade—more than a quarter of all Eng- 
lish trade—added to the material resources of England during the 
war; but the titanic struggle against Revolutionary France had to be 
decided on the battlefields of Europe. 

England’s foreign policy had obviously failed. She had given gen- 
erously in the hope that the recipients of her bounty would send 
armies where she wished. Nothing of the sort happened. Prussia did 
not stir a finger after accepting a large subsidy in 1794 to defend the 
Netherlands, thereby earning the bitter comment that a treaty with 
her was like “an alliance with the Algerians whom it is no disgrace 
to pay or any impeachment of good sense to be cheated by’ In 1795 
she made peace with France and, glutted with the spoils of Poland, 
remained neutral for the next ten years. The efforts of Austria in 
the Netherlands were halfhearted. Consequently, the pro-British 
party in Holland was overpowered, and a revolution established the 
Batavian Republic, which immediately concluded an offensive alli- 
ance with France. Henceforth London could be threatened from 
Dutch soil, but the immediate result was the capture of the Cape 
of Good Hope, Ceylon, and other Dutch East Indian possessions. 
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England had thus secured her halfway house to India and added 
substantially to her territories there. She had also gained the base 
from which she was to extend her flag over South Africa. 

Meanwhile, events went from bad to worse in Europe. Spain not 
only made peace with France in 1795 but in the following year de- 
clared war on England and compelled an English fleet to withdraw 
from the Mediterranean. This withdrawal in its turn facilitated 
Bonaparte’s great campaign in Italy, which forced Austria out of 
the war (1797) and left England with a single ally, Portugal. At 
home the situation was even more threatening. The gloomy out- 
look abroad and the drain of specie to subsidize allies caused a run 
on the Bank of England and the suspension of cash payments. Joy at 
the brilliant naval victory at St. Vincent over Spain was speedily 
eclipsed by mutinies in the fleets at Spithead and the Nore. England 
was virtually defenseless until the trouble at Spithead was ended by 
wise concessions to the sailors’ legitimate grievances, and the Nore 
mutineers were subdued after a month’s blockade in the mouth of 
the Thames. 

In circumstances so adverse it is not surprising that Pitt made no 
less than three overtures for peace in 1796-97. When France, pro- 
posing to retain all her own conquests, intimated that England 
should restore hers, the first overture ended before it had well be- 
gun. The second showed that there was no agreement about prin- 
ciples, much less about details. England, suggesting that France 
should relinquish gains enough to establish the balance of power, 
professed willingness to surrender as compensation everything she 
had won. France, who had attained the Rhine as her natural fron- 
tier—the aim of all her ambitious statesmen since Richelieu—and 
set up dependent republics in Holland and northern Italy, at once 
retorted that the partitions of Poland had destroyed the old balance 
in Europe, and talk of its restoration. was idle. England and France, 
said the French negotiator, “have two very different and distinct 
pursuits. Commerce is your empire. It is to be founded in the Indies 
and in your colonies. But as for France I should be better pleased 
with an addition of four villages on the frontiers of the Republic, 
than by the acquisition of the richest island among the Antilles.’ 
French determination to retain hegemony in western Europe was 
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revealed even more plainly when England sought to make the in- 
dependence of Belgium fundamental to the treaty, for France arro- 
gantly replied that this was out of the question, since Belgium could 
not be surrendered because it had been formally annexed and the 
French constitution forbade the alienation of any territory. Thus 
the second negotiation for peace was abruptly terminated. The third 
was a repetition of the first and was wrecked on the same rock, be- 
cause France once again expected England to make all the sacrifices. 

In England the longing for peace was intense. George Canning 
spoke for everyone in declaring that it was impossible to think, 
speak, or write on any other subject. But the defiant, even con- 
temptuous, attitude of France convinced Englishmen that peace 
could be too dearly bought—that security without peace was prefer- 
able to peace without security. Moreover, the unprovoked attack on 
Switzerland and the spoliation of Venice alienated finally those lov- 
ers of freedom who had at first believed that the French Revolution 
heralded the birth of a new world. Well might Coleridge indignantly 


ask, 
Are these thy boasts, champion of humankind? 


To insult the shrine of Liberty with spoils 
From freemen torn; to tempt and to betray? 

When the tyrannical aims of the rulers of France were realized and 
their lust for conquests was understood, the spirit of Englishmen rose 
to meet threats to their very existence as free men. Though grave 
dangers often confronted them during the remainder of the war, 
their position was never so critical as in the first half of 1797. 

Deserted by her allies Great Britain had now to face alone what- 
ever attacks France might direct against her. Napoleon Bonaparte 
was turning over in his mind various schemes to crush the one ob- 
structive enemy. “Let us concentrate,’ he wrote, “all our activity on 
the navy and destroy England. That done, Europe is at our feet’ 
But his reliance on the alien fleets he controlled proved delusive 
when the English navy defeated the Dutch at Camperdown. He was 
equally disappointed at the failure, despite French aid, of the Irish 
Rebellion of 1798. He therefore led an expedition to Egypt in the 
hope that England could be successfully assailed in the East and that 
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British power in India might be threatened by revolts there. He 
reached Egypt safely, having captured Malta on the way. The Eng- 
lish government, fully alive to the danger, had taken the offensive 
and sent Nelson with an English fleet to the Mediterranean. The 
admiral was unlucky in missing Napoleon at sea, but finding the 
French fleet anchored in Aboukir Bay he gained the most complete 
of naval victories, destroying eleven out of thirteen French ships of 
the line. Sea power, by aiding in the defense of Acre, also foiled 
Napoleon’s attempt to march up the Syrian coast to attack Turkey. 
He soon abandoned his army and slipped back to France, where by 
a military coup d’état (November, 1799) he concentrated executive 
power in his own hands as First Consul. In India fear of French 
intrigues ended and Mysore became virtually an English depend- 
ency, upon the defeat and death of Tippoo Sahib. 

Meanwhile, Pitt had been trying to form a second coalition of the 
four great powers, to reduce France to her ancient boundaries and 
thus secure the independence of Europe. His plan was broad and 
statesmanlike and anticipated by fifteen years many provisions of 
the Treaty of Vienna. France was to be compelled to disgorge her 
spoils—Savoy, Switzerland, German territories along the Rhine, and 
the Netherlands. In Italy the kingdom of Sardinia was to be restored 
and strengthened by the addition of Genoa in order to bar French 
aggression. Austria was to be encouraged to find in Lombardy com- 
pensation for her losses in Germany and the Low Countries, for 
such a course would avoid rousing the jealousy of Prussia. Because 
Belgium could no longer be placed under Austria it should be united 
to Holland, with proper guarantees for the respective constitutions 
in church and state of the two countries, and thus render French ex- 
pansion northward more difficult. 

This policy was never adopted. Prussia refused to move, and Eng- 
land, Russia, and Austria carried on the struggle with no agreement 
about their war aims. At first success smiled upon them, but Aus- 
trian greed for the annexation of all northern Italy kept there the 
armies that might have joined the Russians in Switzerland and by 
superior numbers overwhelmed the French. Instead, the Russians 
were outnumbered and defeated in Switzerland and, chagrined, gave 
up the struggle. An Anglo-Russian expedition to the Helder to free 
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Holland secured the remnants of the Dutch fleet but later had to 
withdraw when no popular rising took place. The history of the war, 
there and elsewhere, showed that it was still mainly a contest be- 
tween the old order of monarchies of Europe and the new democracy 
of France, and France, thanks largely to her universal military serv- 
ice, proved strong enough to defend herself even in Napoleon's 
absence in Egypt. 

Soon after his return, Napoleon addressed peace proposals to both 
Vienna and London. He received a courteous refusal from the for- 
mer but a frigid reprimand from the latter. Napoleon was told that, 
until a change of heart took place in France and all aggression ceased, 
Great Britain felt war to be the best defense. The most acceptable 
proof of such a change would be the restoration of the old line of 
kings. English loyalty to Austria no doubt demanded the repudia- 
tion of Napoleon’s attempts to make a separate treaty, but virtually 
to insist that the Bourbons replace the Consulate was a blunder of 
the greatest magnitude. While making little appeal to Englishmen 
as a war aim, it confirmed the Consulate in power and solidified 
the French people behind Napoleon, whose exorbitant vanity was 
piqued and deadly enmity insured when he was treated as a mere 
adventurer. Pitt was doubtless right in distrusting Napoleon’s sin- 
cerity and in regarding him as a military adventurer, though the 
foremost of them all and something more besides, but he was wrong 
in prescribing to the French the government they should have. He 
apparently believed France was near collapse, but he never made 
a bigger mistake. Totally defeated in 1800 at Marengo and Hohen- 
linden, Austria was forced to conclude the treaty of Lunéville, and 
to recognize the new boundaries of France and the puppet republics 
set up in Italy. 

Great Britain had now to endure one of the many sickening dis- 
appointments that afflicted her during the long war. Not only did 
all her allies leave her in the lurch, but the most powerful of them 
actually changed sides and openly acted against her. Recognizing 
the instability of the Tsar Paul’s character and adroitly flattering his 
vanity, Napoleon induced him to revive the league of armed neu- 
trality that had been so threatening in 1780. Jealousy of her wealth, 
which was largely dependent upon her commerce, and irritation at 
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the strictness, even harshness, of her blockade of France, actuated 
England’s maritime rivals. Russia, Denmark, Sweden, and Prussia 
signed a treaty declaring they would enforce the following rules: 
that neutral ships were free to carry on the coastwise and colonial 
trade of belligerents; that a neutral flag covered enemy goods; that 
a blockade, to be respected, must be effective; that naval stores were 
not contraband; and that neutral vessels convoyed by a ship of war 
were not liable to the belligerent right of search. 

England flatly refused to permit her one formidable weapon— 
naval supremacy—to be blunted. A fleet promptly attacked Copen- 
hagen (1801) and destroyed the Danish fleet. This victory and the 
assassination of the Tsar broke up the league. Its members there- 
upon made treaties with England, abandoning nearly all the neutral 
rights they had tried to enforce. England was also successful in other 
quarters. Sicily was saved from France to serve as a refuge for the 
royal house of Naples. Malta surrendered in 1800 and the French in 
Egypt capitulated in the following year. A notable feature of the 
Egyptian campaign was the sending of 4,000 men from India to take 
part in it. The force arrived too late to share in the fighting, but its 
dispatch is an important landmark in the history of the British Em- 
pire and a sign of the influence India was already beginning to exert 
upon Europe. 

Both England and France were now anxious for peace. Pitt had 
resigned as prime minister in 1801, when George III thwarted his 
policy of granting Catholic Emancipation to reconcile Irishmen to 
the Union. Addington, Pitt’s weak successor, was eager to satisfy the 
general longing for peace, and Napoleon also welcomed it because 
he needed time to reorganize France, to elaborate and enforce his 
“civil code;’ and to consolidate his power. By the treaty of Amiens 
(March, 1802) England gave back all her conquests from France 
but kept Ceylon (from Holland) and ‘Trinidad (from Spain), while 
France evacuated Naples and the States of the Church. Thus Eng- 
land abandoned the original cause of the war, the independence of 
the Netherlands, and signally failed to restore the balance of power. 
Ministers defended the very unfavorable terms by pleas of “over- 
ruling necessity” and of the impossibility of forming another coali- 
tion against France or of striking a fatal blow by sea power alone. 
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Nevertheless, the treaty was very popular in England, and those who 
denounced it most fiercely in Parliament had to admit that the news 
of it was everywhere celebrated by bonfires. 


II. Peace and the Third Coalition, 1802-7 


At once Englishmen flocked across the Channel. Inasmuch as the 
war had at first been to a limited extent a contest of ideologies, it 
is not surprising that they wanted to see what manner of man 
Napoleon actually was and how France was faring under her new 
rulers. Caricatures by Isaac Cruikshank and others had prepared 
them to find “a miserable pigmy, hollow-eyed, yellow-skinned, lan- 
tern jawed, with a quantity of lank hair, and a nose of enormous 
proportions.’ Actually, they found a short man, well-proportioned, 
handsome, with very fine eyes, full of intelligence. In a word, wrote 
one visitor, “you see in his countenance the master mind; in his bear- 
ing the man born to rule’’ Similarly, travelers were surprised to dis- 
cover that Napoleon’s policy had been as much misrepresented as 
his appearance. Expecting that Jacobinism was still rampant, they 
were astonished at the orderly government that prevailed. Their 
favorable reports must have disclosed to their countrymen how for- 
midable an adversary Napoleon was, and destroyed any lingering 
hopes (so strong in 1793) that France would collapse from internal 
weakness. A true picture of France was all the more necessary when 
the treaty of Amiens was seen to be a fragile truce. 

It soon became evident that making peace with Napoleon was like 
building on quicksands. He instructed his ambassador in England 
that his first care must be to stop the British government from med- 
dling in continental affairs. ‘This attempt to exclude England from 
Europe and ignore her interests there was the prime cause of the 
ensuing rupture. The chain of events that finally convinced the ex- 
tremely pacific ministry of Addington that war was safer than peace, 
is significant in a study of foreign policy. Foremost was the question 
of the Batavian Republic. By a queerly gross blunder the treaty had 
not stipulated that the French garrisons there should withdraw, 
though such a stipulation was known to have occurred in the treaty 
of Lunéville (between France and Austria) and in a recent conven- 
tion France had signed with the republic itself. In vain the English 
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government demanded the evacuation of the French troops, on the 
ground that England had restored Dutch conquests in the Indies 
only because she expected the Dutch government would be liberated 
from French control. Napoleon, refusing to listen to such remon- 
strances, strengthened his garrisons and, with nice balance, increased 
the Dutch navy, which could be used against England, and re- 
duced the army so that it could not strike a blow for national free- 
dom. Thereupon Great Britain refused to evacuate Malta until the 
French troops left the Batavian Republic. Her defiance was the more 
resolute because Nelson had stressed the importance of Malta as an 
essential outwork to southern Italy, the eastern Mediterranean, and 
India. 

These vital issues of Dutch independence and Mediterranean con- 
trol were by no means the only causes of friction. Napoleon annexed 
Piedmont in September, 1802, and sent an army to mediate, as he 
said, in the civil war in Switzerland. England protested at Paris that 
these acquisitions or interferences in time of peace were totally in- 
consistent with the security of Europe and radically changed the 
relative positions of England and France. Napoleon broke in on the 
English ambassador with the words: “Piedmont and Switzerland; 
these are bagatelles. They must have been foreseen at the time of the 
treaty. You have no right to speak of them now’ 

Napoleon’s colonial schemes were equally disquieting to England. 
Before Amiens he had exacted the cession of Louisiana from Spain 
and, after the treaty, prepared to send a formidable armament 
thither, apparently in the hope of making the Gulf of Mexico a 
French sea. In all probability his schemes would have embroiled 
him with the United States but he did not persevere when he re- 
alized the likelihood of a renewal of war with England. Instead, he 
disentangled himself from the New World by the sale of Louisiana 
to the United States. He hoped to stir up troubles in India and 
ordered an agent to approach all princes hostile to England and 
find a military base. He sent to Santo Domingo a large expedition 
which overcame the great Negro leader, Toussaint, but yellow fever, 
which nearly wiped out the French army, and his decree re-establish- 
ing slavery and the slave trade, rendered hopeless his plans for mak- 
ing Santo Domingo the center of attacks on the British West Indies. 
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To show that he had not relinquished his designs on Egypt he sent 
General Sebastiani thither and published in the Moniteur the gen- 
eral’s insulting report in which 6,000 Frenchmen were said to be 
enough to reconquer the land. 

Like all military dictators Napoleon hated a free press. He angrily 
demanded that the English government suppress attacks on him in 
London newspapers. In vain English ministers warned him that no 
menaces from abroad would coerce them into endangering the free- 
dom of the press, which was secured by the constitution and justly 
prized by every Englishman. He alienated British mercantile classes 
by raising the tariff on colonial produce and textiles—two of their 
chief exports. 

England declared war on France in May, 1803, after a final de- 
mand that French troops be withdrawn from the Batavian Republic. 
There was no alternative, for all the principles that guided foreign 
policy were threatened—the Netherlands, the balance of power in 
Europe, the colonial empire, and commercial interests. A shrewd 
American observer declared that the cause of the war should be 
sought in the treaty of Amiens. Its terms were so bad that “it placed 
Great Britain in the necessity of recommencing the war to preserve 
her independence’ No historian will question that ministers had 
bungled the peace and the negotiations that preceded the new war. 
Their incapacity no doubt encouraged Napoleon to believe that 
English influence might be excluded from Europe, but they did not 
blunder so badly as their great adversary, who acted as if he could 
bully England into abandoning her traditional foreign policy. In 
fact, he went far to convince Englishmen that they must fight to pre- 
serve their independence, that their choice was, as Wordsworth 
wrote, “victory or death.’ 

Napoleon, as soon as he heard of the declaration of war, ordered 
the construction of ‘‘a model of a flat boat which could transport 
100 men and cross the Channel’ Many boats of this type were assem- 
bled at Boulogne and along the coast, which was strongly fortified 
to prevent their destruction by naval attacks. An army of invasion 
was formed eventually numbering more than 150,000. Although 
Napoleon sometimes toyed with the idea that his army might slip 
across the Channel during a fog, or after a storm had driven away 
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the English frigates, he generally realized the necessity for a naval 
escort and gave stringent orders that the dockyards should build 
ships of war as fast as possible. He imposed an offensive alliance on 
the Batavian Republic, which was obliged to furnish ten men of 
war and 350 gunboats. He began the development of Antwerp, 
which he intended to transform into a pistol pointed at the heart of 
England. In addition to these warlike measures he had recourse to 
economic weapons. He excluded from French ports English colonial 
produce and home merchandise. To extend the area of the exclusion 
he not only garrisoned Cuxhaven and Hamburg, the chief ports in 
George III’s electorate of Hanover, but also seized Italian ports. 

Britain’s answer to Napoleon was offense at sea, defense on land. 
Her fleets began a persistent blockade of enemy ports, the most fa- 
mous being Nelson’s off Toulon. The wear and tear on the ships and 
the strain on the crews from constant service at sea were considerable. 
To keep men on board for month after month—Nelson refused to set 
foot on land for almost two years—might have proved impossible but 
for the introduction of lemon juice to prevent scurvy. Continual 
service afloat, if monotonous and unhealthy, trained British crews 
in perfecting their seamanship, while the French, cooped up in port 
all the time, had little chance to learn how to maneuver as a fleet 
until they had to face the ordeal of battle. 

Napoleon’s threats of invasion were not taken very seriously in 
England by either soldiers or sailors. Navy and army were much 
stronger than at the beginning of any previous war. The country’s 
spirit was generally high and, though lack of equipment and train- 
ing made their value questionable, volunteers for home defense 
numbered three or four hundred thousands. What danger there 
was lay in timidity among the rich and indifference in the poor. 
Wordsworth’s indignation over what today is called defeatism is 


famous: 
These times strike monied wordlings with dismay: 
Even rich men, brave by nature, taint the air 
With words of apprehension and despair: 
While tens of thousands, thinking on the affray 


Are cheerful as the rising sun in May. 
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And the broadsides of those days betray a fear that the working 
classes, feeling that they had little or nothing to lose, and that their 
labor would be needed whoever ruled the country, would view an 
invasion with apathy. Propaganda, therefore, insisted that French 
peasants were worse off than English working men, and an atrocity 
campaign was waged describing the real and imaginary crimes “little 
Boney” had committed—especially the massacre of the Turkish pris- 
oners at Jaffa. Cartoons illustrating the “Corsican assassin’s” progress 
were pasted up in bars and other places where the poor congregated; 
for all could see, though many could not read. The result was that 
Englishmen came to visualize Napoleon as a bogeyman who unless 
destroyed would cast a shadow over their entire lives. 

Meanwhile, Napoleon’s invasion schemes made little progress, but 
he did succeed in embroiling England and Spain. By the convention 
of October, 1803, Spain was obligated to furnish 6,000,000 francs a 
month and open her ports to French vessels. English sailors were not 
daunted by the prospect of having an additional enemy. “To us it 
matters not being at war with Spain;’ Nelson declared, “but I never 
can believe that Buonaparte’s councellors are such fools as to force 
Spain to begin, and of course give us all her riches and commerce. 
The war would not cost us one farthing more than at present.’ There- 
fore, breaches -of neutrality such as those mentioned above were 
winked at until information was received that Spanish ships of war 
were being equipped. Then, orders being given to seize Spanish 
treasure ships at sea, three were taken and one sunk by four English 
frigates. It is interesting to recall that party feeling ran so high in 
England that the opposition denounced the action as an “atrocious 
act of barbarity”’; but really the only mistakes were delaying so long 
the protest against the Spanish subsidy to France and not sending a 
force so overwhelming that the Spaniards would have surrendered 
willy-nilly. 

Addington signally failed to profit by the martial spirit of the 
country. True,some French overseas possessions were easily captured, 
but opportunities for an offensive in the Mediterranean, with Sicily 
as the base and Calabria as the objective, were missed. Possibly the 
disaffection in Ireland preoccupied ministers, but Emmet’s rising in 
July, 1803, was easily quelled before Napoleon could use it for a 
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diversion as part of the plan to invade England. The incapacity of 
ministers became so evident, even to themselves, that in May, 1804, 
Pitt replaced Addington as premier, though George III, by insisting 
on Fox’s exclusion, foiled the effort to form a national government. 

War at sea in 1804 was uneventful, but the next year was crammed 
full of excitement. In the spring Admiral Villeneuve and the French 
fleet escaped from Toulon, eluded Nelson’s pursuit to the West 
Indies, and arrived back in Europe. The news cost Englishmen sleep- 
less nights, and filled Frenchmen with hopes that the day of invasion 
was at hand. Napoleon ordered Villeneuve to raise the blockades of 
the other naval forces and assemble all in the Channel. “Make me 
but master of the Channel for the space of three days,’ he wrote, “and 
with God’s help I will put an end to the career and existence of 
England’ But English sea power now reasserted itself. A partial vic- 
tory off Finisterre caused Villeneuve to withdraw to Cadiz, and when 
he sallied forth again he found Nelson back from the West Indies 
waiting for him. At Trafalgar twenty-seven English ships completely 
defeated the combined Franco-Spanish navy of thirty-three ships, of 
which eighteen were lost in the battle and four soon afterward. 

Trafalgar was the last major engagement of wooden ships of war, 
maneuvering under sail. Nelson’s work was done, and his achieve- 
ment was so prized by his countrymen that they rather mourned his 
death than rejoiced at his triumph. Their fleets were now free to 
apply the silent pressure of sea power, without challenge from any 
combination of navies Napoleon could make, to harass the com- 
merce of France and all her vassals, to protect transports carrying 
troops wherever they might be sent, and to convoy the mercantile 
marine. But Trafalgar, it should be borne in mind, did not end the 
plan of invasion; Napoleon had already broken up his camp at 
Boulogne two months before the news of the battle reached him. 
He moved his army to attack the third coalition. 

The third coalition was the great achievement of Pitt’s last min- 
istry. The contracting parties were the same as in the second coali- 
tion—Great Britain, Russia, and Austria—but now they agreed better 
about war aims. At the commencement of the negotiations, Pitt 
drew up a masterly plan for the new Europe to be created out of the 
debris of the old order, and based it upon three simple principles: 
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to confine France within her pre-Revolutionary boundaries; to re- 
arrange the territories rescued from French domination so as to pro- 
vide both for their well-being and for an effective barrier against 
possible French aggression in the future; and, with the return of 
peace, to guarantee mutual protection and a restoration of the pub- 
lic law of Europe. These principles were put into effect ten years 
later, after Napoleon’s downfall, but they could not even be in- 
corporated in their entirety in the alliance of 1805. 

The first principle could not be enforced without Prussia, whose 
rulers, after displaying extreme rapacity and vacillation, decided to 
remain neutral. Therefore, the allies had to be content with the hope 
of reducing France to her natural frontiers, which included Belgium 
and the left bank of the Rhine. The second principle involved re- 
drafting the map of Italy. Piedmont, regaining her independence, 
was to be strengthened, by the addition of Genoa and other territory, 
to form an adequate barrier against France to the southeast. Austria 
would dominate the remainder of northern Italy and thus buttress 
Piedmont. Pitt hoped to block French aggression in the north, by 
giving Holland Antwerp and a considerable portion of Belgium. 
The original plan had been to place the rest of Belgium (together 
with lands situated west of the Rhine) under Prussian rule, but even 
now Pitt still wanted Antwerp and the mouths of the Rhine and 
Scheldt ceded to Holland. Neither Russia nor Austria was primarily 
interested in the Netherlands, and the final treaty of alliance pro- 
vided vaguely for “suitable arrondissements” for Holland. The third 
principle, collective security, was incorporated in this way: a general 
congress was to meet at the end of the war to fix “the limitations of 
the law of nations and to ensure its observation by the establishment 
of a federative system adapted to the situation of the different states 
of Europe’ The insistence of the Tsar, Alexander I, upon the inclu- 
sion of this article was remarkable. He was full of liberal ideas of a 
nebulous kind. He wished to help replace the old feudal govern- 
ments of Europe by new, based on the sacred rights of humanity. Ten 
years were to roll by before Alexander would have the opportunity 
of translating his ideals into practical politics, and when the time 
came he could only produce the Holy Alliance. Yet the mere drafting 
of such an article in 1805, testified to the existence of a widespread, 
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if largely unformed and inarticulate, desire for some instrument 
other than armed force to regulate the intercourse of nations. 

Some details of the treaty proved difficult to arrange. Alexander, 
who took a sentimental interest in the Knights of St. John, a sur- 
vival from the Middle Ages, pressed England to restore Malta to 
them, but the utmost he could secure was an offer to exchange Malta 
for Minorca if more satisfactory arrangements about Holland could 
be made. He was also anxious that England should modify her rules 
for war at sea but dropped the subject when he realized that she 
would abandon the alliance rather than discuss their revision. It was 
harder to reach agreement with Austria than with Russia. She hesi- 
tated until Napoleon was first proclaimed Emperor of the French 
(May, 1804) and afterward crowned King of Italy at Milan. Only 
then did Austria throw in her lot with Great Britain and Russia, 
because her position in Italy was fatally compromised. 

Great Britain, all-powerful at sea, was nearly impotent on land. 
She could not forestall the disasters that befell her allies. On October 
20, the day before Trafalgar, Napoleon forced an Austrian army to 
surrender at Ulm, and six weeks later overwhelmed the combined 
armies of Austria and Russia at Austerlitz. Austria at once gave up 
the struggle, signed the humiliating treaty of Pressburg (December 
26, 1805), and sacrificed her possessions in Germany and Italy. Talley- 
rand, the French foreign minister, had urged Napoleon to treat 
Austria leniently and keep her strong because, if he could divert 
her to the southeast, she might become the protector of the Balkans 
and ‘Turkey against Russia, the great enemy on land as England was 
at sea. But by this time Napoleon was dreaming of a Europe con- 
trolled by himself. Indeed, now that he had gone far beyond the 
natural boundaries of France there was no real halting place. The 
Napoleonic empire must be continually expanding or risk collapse. 

Pitt’s enfeebled strength was strained to breaking point by the 
disasters to the third coalition: Prussian perfidy snapped it, and he 
died in January, 1806. Prussia had mobilized and agreed with Russia 
that she would declare war if Napoleon refused a demand for the 
liberation of Holland, Switzerland, and Naples. After Austerlitz she 
made an alliance with Napoleon, accepted Hanover as a bribe, ex- 
cluded English commodities from her shores, and disbanded her 
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forces—a fatal error. Luckily this treachery had been evident in ad- 
vance, so that British troops sent to the Weser to aid Prussia in re- 
covering Holland could withdraw in time. Another force, dispatched 
to Italy to help Austria expel the French, had to retreat hurriedly to 
Sicily, where a safe refuge had been provided for the king and queen 
of Naples. Italy was now converted into a kingdom for Napoleon’s 
brother Joseph, who was commanded to take Sicily. Sea power 
thwarted him, for he found that Italy was highly vulnerable to a 
hostile navy. “Eight thousand men on English ships,’ he lamented, 
“represent fifty thousand here, since in eight days they can be pres- 
ent at eight different places.’ And commerce was dried up by a 
blockade. But naval supremacy was effective elsewhere, too, for Cape 
Colony passed permanently under English control. 

After Pitt’s death Whigs and ‘Tories united to form “the ministry 
of all the talents,’ with Grenville as premier and Fox as foreign sec- 
retary. Fox had enthusiastically supported the French Revolution, 
admired Napoleon, and opposed the war. He at once set on foot 
negotiations for peace, and his overtures were welcomed at Paris. 
He soon learned that a vast gulf separated the hopeful aspirations 
for peace he had voiced, when in opposition, from the brutal reali- 
ties of treating with Napoleon. The proposed basis—the retention 
by each nation of the territories it then possessed, except that Napo- 
leon promised that Prussia would restore Hanover—was mutually 
agreeable. But when Fox naturally wished to include Russia, an 
ally, in the peace negotiations, he was informed that, inasmuch as 
she had not been involved in the original cause of the war between 
England and France, there was no reason to consult her now. Yet he 
learned that Napoleon was vainly trying to make a separate treaty 
with Alexander. Moreover, he was confronted with a demand for 
the surrender of Sicily—and this after the French had failed to re- 
gain the island by force. Fox, convinced that unless Napoleon should 
be guilty of some great blunder England was “inevitably and irre- 
trievably ruined,’ went so far in appeasement as to agree to give up 
Sicily, provided that the Neapolitan royal house should be compen- 
sated elsewhere and that both England and France should guarantee 
the integrity of Spain, Portugal, and Sweden—the last-named power 
having joined the third coalition. 
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But, during the negotiations, Napoleon had been rapidly extend- 
ing his domination. Another brother, Louis, was proclaimed King 
of Holland, and the states of middle and south Germany were forced 
into the Confederation of the Rhine with Napoleon, as their “‘pro- 
tector,’ invested with absolute control over their troops. Fox died 
(September, 1806) before the negotiations with France reached their 
abortive conclusion, yet he lived long enough to realize that the 
whole aggressive tenor of French policy, and not any particular 
question, like that of Sicily, rendered a satisfactory treaty impossible. 
The news that negotiations were broken off was very welcome in 
England, where anxiety lest the ministry would conclude peace at 
any price had clouded every brow. 

Before the negotiations were ended Prussia had lost patience. She 
had submitted to many insults but the realization that Hanover, for 
which she had sacrificed her honor, had been promised to England 
as a peace offering, was too great a provocation. She hurriedly began 
to rearm but Napoleon moved so rapidly that six days after her ulti- 
matum he crushed her at Jena (October 14, 1806), and occupied 
Berlin within a fortnight. The fragments of her army joined the 
Russians beyond the Vistula. 

From Berlin Napoleon issued his famous decree that the British 
Isles were in a state of blockade and that commerce with them was 
forbidden. All letters or goods from Britain were to be confiscated 
wherever found on the Continent, and vessels from her ports or 
colonies should be refused entrance to any European port. The east- 
ern Mediterranean, Portugal, and the Baltic were for the present 
outside the area within which the decree could be enforced, but 
their turn was to come. This Continental System, as it came to be 
called, was an extension of a policy envisaged early in the Revolu- 
tionary wars. In 1802 the threat had been made that, “if England 
attempts to kindle war upon the Continent, her course will compel 
the First Consul to conquer all Europe’ Napoleon now thought that 
his control, direct or indirect, of most of Europe would outweigh 
English sea power and bring his hated enemy to her knees. On the 
anniversary of Austerlitz he issued a proclamation to his army. By 
our victories on the Elbe and the Oder, it boasted, “we have gained 
Pondicherry, our objectives in the Indies, the Cape of Good Hope, 
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and the Spanish colonies”; but time was to prove the rhetorical 
phrases to be empty. 

The British answer to the Berlin decrees was to prohibit trade be- 
tween ports from which English ships were excluded. The British 
navy was now assigned the task of stopping vessels sailing from any 
European harbor between Hamburg and Venice. Portuguese har- 
bors which still admitted English goods were always excepted. As 
more of Europe fell under Napoleon’s control this blockade was 
extended, and harsher measures taken, until all goods coming from 
countries applying the Continental System and any vessels—neutral 
or otherwise—trading with them were declared lawful prize. Mean- 
while, in 1806 Napoleon’s system was weakened by Russia’s refusal 
to adhere. Obviously, it was as essential for Great Britain to aid 
Russia in her struggle against Napoleon as it was vital for Napoleon 
to compel her to enter the circle of co-operating nations. 

While English ministers procrastinated, Napoleon acted. He be- 
gan his task of overcoming Russia by fervid appeals to the Poles to 
rise and re-establish their national independence. ‘The response was 
immediate: 60,000 volunteers answered the call to arms. Napoleon 
then confidently forced the Russians to stand at Eylau (February, 
1807) and for the first time failed to win a battle he had started. He 
had no alternative but to wait for spring, even though the hard 
winter was certain to sap the strength of the grande armée. 

With Napoleon bogged down in Poland, “the ministry of all the 
talents” had a fine opportunity to seize the offensive. They let it 
slip. The Whig ministers, when in opposition, had denounced both 
aspects of Pitt’s war policy—subsidizing coalitions in Europe, and 
attacking the colonies of France and her allies. Sound arguments 
can be adduced for their preferred policy of building up the army 
and conserving resources until the moment came to strike a decisive 
blow on the Continent. But no defense can be found for the policy 
they actually adopted. Russia and Prussia appealed urgently to Lon- 
don but the response was meager—some £100,000 apiece. Prussia’s 
recent treachery no doubt made ready acceptance of her friendship 
difficult, but the middle of a crisis is no time for scrutinizing too 
closely the antecedents of a possible ally. Certainly there were no 
grounds for denying funds and supplies to Russia. But in their blind- 
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ness the English ministers not only refused aid where most needed, 
but squandered their resources where they could do least good. In 
fact, they excelled Pitt in finding “‘side-shows’—spheres of action 
remote from the main battlefield. They were rightly anxious to help 
Russia, but hoped that assistance could be combined with care for 
direct English interests. And when, frightened by Napoleon’s in- 
trigues in ‘Turkey, they ordered troops to Egypt and a British fleet 
to Constantinople, they merely threw the Porte into the arms of 
France. The ministry’s second martial effort was more reckless in 
conception and equally barren of results. In June, 1806, Admiral Sir 
Home Popham, who had helped take Cape Colony, captured Bue- 
nos Aires in a wholly unauthorized expedition to South America. 
His escapade was greeted with wild enthusiasm in England, where 
merchants, misled by Popham’s glowing promises of new markets, 
clamored that he be reinforced. Ministers, lacking the resolution to 
repudiate so popular an enterprise, sent an army under General 
Whitelocke to South America. When Whitelocke arrived the ex- 
posure of the extravagant “side-show” was complete. Buenos Aires 
had already been lost and an inept attempt to storm the city was 
a costly failure. A hopeless project was abandoned and the army 
brought home. The project was hopeless because ministers, though 
they had acted like gamblers, at the crucial moment timidly refused 
to play the one card that might have won the game. They recognized 
that if they boldly proclaimed the independence of the Spanish colo- 
nies they might rally South America to their side. But they held back 
in fear lest, if they separated the colonies from Spain, they should 
erect an insurmountable barrier to peace in Europe. It is fair to add 
that they already felt the abhorrence Wellington expressed later. 
“TI always had a horror;’ he told Stanhope, “of revolutionizing any 
country for a political object. I always said, if they rise of themselves 
well and good, but do not stir them up; it is a fearful responsibility’ 

Ministers amid their many mistakes found time to pass one meas- 
ure of first-rate importance—that abolishing the slave trade under 
the British flag. The measure, of course, made no difference to the 
conduct of the war and has no immediate importance in a history 
of foreign policy. But before long the same humanitarianism which 
had brought about the abolition took its place as a factor in foreign 
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policy and influenced treaties to which Great Britain was a party 
and her relations with the United States and other countries. As 
creditable as this success was the defeat the ministry suffered from 
George III’s immovable obstinacy in opposing Catholic Emancipa 
tion. Again the effect was little or null so far as the European war 
was concerned, but Irish resentment at the successive denials of 
legal freedom of worship was to disturb British relations with the 
United States and all other lands where Irish immigrants settled in 
large numbers. 

In 1807 the Duke of Portland, a political mediocrity, formed a 
new cabinet, containing no members of established fame but in- 
cluding the most famous of Pitt’s disciples—George Canning, now 
foreign secretary, and Castlereagh, secretary for war and the colonies. 
Few governments have accepted office in times so perilous as 1807, 
when Napoleon’s power reached its zenith. They had need of all their 
fortitude in face of the bad news every post brought. A fine spring 
dried up the morasses of Poland and Napoleon defeated Alexander 
at Friedland (June, 1807). Englishmen were then amazed to learn 
that victor and vanquished had formed a close alliance at Tilsit, and 
that each had sacrificed his allies without scruple. Napoleon broke 
his promises of independence to the Poles, who had to be content 
with the duchy of Warsaw, and agreed to join Alexander in an attack 
on Turkey if the Sultan refused his mediation. The ‘Tsar left Prussia 
to be reduced to half her size, and even accepted part of the spoils; 
the Prussian lands on the Rhine were formed into the Kingdom of 
Westphalia, with Jerome Bonaparte as king. Other terms of the 
alliance threatened the very existence of Great Britain. Alexander 
not only consented that Prussia should be obliged to adopt the Con- 
tinental System but also agreed to demand of England that she make 
peace within three months, restore to France all her conquests, and 
concede complete freedom of the seas to ships of every nation. If she 
refused, he would break off relations and exclude her commerce 
from his lands and join France in compelling Denmark, Sweden, 
Portugal, and Austria to take part in the war against English trade. 
The whole continent, with the exception of the Balkans, was to be 
allied against “the tyrant of the seas.’ Tilsit had produced a revolu- 
tion in the politics of Europe and altered the relative position of all 
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its various states. England’s former allies had become enemies or 
passive instruments in the hands of her arch enemy. 


III. The Struggle for Survival, 1807-12 


Englishmen, though startled, were not daunted by the dramatic 
transformation of Europe. They thought that so unnatural an alli- 
ance could not last. Meanwhile the navy was fully equal to facing, 
if necessary, all the fleets the Continent could assemble. Ministers 
had no intention of submitting quietly or waiting passively for the 
execution of Napoleon’s plans. Aware of his intention to make Den- 
mark declare war they sent an overpowering armament to Copen- 
hagen and demanded the loan of the Danish fleet. When the Danes 
refused they brought it back by force to England, thus anticipating 
its use by their enemies. This extreme measure has been hotly con- 
demned and defended by modern historians. Most contemporaries 
praised it as a master stroke of policy, but some had to quiet their 
consciences by the argument that necessity knows no law. 

Another offensive was foiled by the imbecility of Gustavus IV of 
Sweden. That erratic monarch, an ineffective member of the third 
coalition, now received an ultimatum from Russia that he adopt the 
Continental System and join Denmark in closing the Sound to Brit- 
ish shipping. Canning, realizing that to aid a Sweden surrounded by 
enemies was a forlorn hope, advised Gustavus to come to terms with 
Alexander. When he refused, subsidies and an English army under 
Sir John Moore’s command were promptly dispatched. But the gen- 
eral found that Gustavus wanted him to undertake the maddest 
enterprises—to invade Zealand, or land in the south of Finland to 
threaten St. Petersburg, while he himself conquered Norway. Plainly 
nothing could be done with such an ally, so Moore brought his men 
home (June, 1808). He also rescued some 9,000 Spanish troops, sup- 
plied to Napoleon by an obsequious government at Madrid for 
service in Denmark, so that they arrived in time to take part in the 
struggle against French domination of the Peninsula. 

Great Britain was now left to fight on alone. She was without a 
foothold anywhere in Europe, except for her garrisons in Gibraltar, 
Malta, and Sicily. But when the horizon seemed darkest and no field 
for military operations appeared in sight Napoleon presented a 
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golden opportunity. Ever since he became First Consul he had been 
planning the subjugation of the Iberian Peninsula. Portugal, he 
complained, had exhibited for sixteen years “the scandalous conduct 
of a power sold to England;’ so he sent an ultimatum that “Portu- 
guese harbors must be closed to England by the first of September; 
failing that, I declare war:’ Half measures would not do, he soon 
added, and Portugal was given the choice of war with England orwith 
France. The Portuguese complied, even though they recognized that 
their commerce would be ruined by a British blockade, but Napoleon 
declined to be placated and sent a French army to seize Lisbon. His 
ruthlessness sprang from his conviction that the Continental System 
must embrace all Europe or fail. Its partial application would irri- 
tate, perhaps cripple, Great Britain but not paralyze her. The Pen- 
insula must, therefore, be incorporated in the system. The odious 
mixture of force and fraud he employed to conquer Spain and Por- 
tugal revealed to Europe the real character of his empire. He first 
made a treaty with Spain to partition Portugal. He then sent troops 
to Spain under the guise of allies, but they occupied by treachery 
the chief fortresses in the north. Finally, he kidnapped the king and 
his heir, forced them to abdicate, and had his brother Joseph pro- 
claimed King of Spain and the Indies (June, 1808). The Spaniards, 
whose decadence had been a byword for a century or more, electri- 
fied the world by taking the field everywhere against their oppres- 
sors. Soon Joseph was complaining that his position at Madrid was 
unique in history. “I have not a single partisan here’’ 

This time the cabinet in London rose to the occasion unfalter- 
ingly, and at once decided to help the Spanish patriots. “We shall 
proceed upon the principle;’ Canning declared, “that any nation of 
Europe that stands up with a determination to oppose a power 
which, whether proposing insidious peace or declaring open war, is 
the common enemy of all nations . .. becomes instantly our essential 
ally’ Accordingly, £ 3,000,000, 200,000 muskets, and a great quan- 
tity of military stores of all kinds were given the Spaniards before 
the end of 1808. In addition, an English army under Sir Arthur 
Wellesley was sent to Portugal and defeated the French, but the 
immediate and successive arrival of two officers superior in rank 
prevented his enforcing unconditional surrender. Instead, the Con- 
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vention of Cintra, while freeing Portugal, promised that the French 
army with its equipment should be transported back to France with- 
out any stipulation against its future use in the Peninsula. 

The episode is a curious example of defective vision. British gen- 
erals on the spot saw only local military considerations which, by 
themselves, may justify the convention. Ministers at a distance real- 
ized that the Peninsular War should be treated as a whole and not 
as two separate operations—one in Portugal and the other in Spain— 
but the largest issue evaded them. Wordsworth, a poet, was alone in 
recognizing that a dynamic new principle, nationality, was being 
introduced to the world which it was destined to transform. Words- 
worth published his prose tract on the Convention of Cintra to de- 
clare the principles by which alone the independence and freedom 
of nations can be preserved or recovered. National independence, he 
urged, was the necessary condition of the greatest of blessings—free- 
dom and progress. Great Britain must, therefore, promote the inde- 
pendence of other countries because then French tyranny, which 
rested only upon military power, would be automatically reduced 
by the virtues that flow from the enjoyment of freedom or from the 
will to possess it. 

Ministers could not reach the heights Wordsworth attained. 
Though Canning is said to have extolled the tract as the most im- 
portant published since Burke’s Reflections, he and his colleagues 
were not fully conscious of the stimulus a great ideal gives to down- 
trodden peoples. Nevertheless, they did see that Spanish resistance 
to Napoleon’s boundless ambition provided a most welcome chance 
for intervention on the Continent. ‘They maintained a force around 
Lisbon for its defense and sent another, under Sir John Moore, to 
northern Spain. Moore’s advance to the northeast upset Napoleon’s 
strategy to break through the Spanish center and then proceed 
straight to Lisbon after diverting columns to subdue Cadiz. Had 
he been able to achieve his aims by seizing the best harbors he would 
have prevented effective British help from arriving. Moore’s daring 
threat to his communications made him turn aside. He was infatu- 
ated by the prospect of capturing a British army. He even believed 
he had entrapped Moore. ‘“‘Have it printed in your newspapers,’ he 
ordered Joseph, “that 36,000 English are surrounded.’ But Moore 
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evaded him by retreating to Corunna, where he lost his life in 
the battle which gained for his army a safe embarkation. His death 
was commemorated in Charles Wolfe’s unforgettable lines, but his 
achievements also merit recognition. He had saved the one expedi- 
tionary force of any size that England possessed, and he had saved 
the ports through which supplies and men to support the war would 
pass. His services to his country were even greater: his inspiration 
and training had provided the infantry which, under Wellington’s 
command, would prevail against the French legions in Spain, France, 
and Belgium. 

Many contemporaries could not anticipate the results of Moore’s 
devotion to duty. When they saw one more expedition return home, 
leaving the enemy in possession, they concluded that the Spanish 
. mpaign was lost. The Whig leaders permanently abandoned all 
hc, e of success, and year in, year out, prophesied disasters and mini- 
mized Wellington’s victories. They hampered the continuation of 
the war and encouraged doubters in England and enemies abroad— 
Napoleon regularly reprinted their gloomy utterances in the Paris 
newspapers. As a matter of fact, though the coincidence does not 
justify the Whigs, Napoleon was equally at fault about the Penin- 
sular War. The day after Corunna he wrote: “All the Spanish armies 
today cannot make head against 10,000 Frenchmen’ 

The ministry, derided by their opponents as a collection of medi- 
ocrities, refused to be infected by the prevailing despondency. They 
had made up their minds that they must either fight to the bitter 
end or abandon the Continent altogether. Desperate as the situation 
looked, they felt safer at war with Napoleon than at peace. They had 
not been taken in by the insidious proposals that Napoleon and 
Alexander had concocted at Erfurt (October, 1808)—peace on the 
basis of present possessions, which would have left England with her 
colonial gains and France supreme in Europe. They were equally 
unmoved by the specious appeal, from the two emperors, that the 
blockade had almost ruined Europe, or by the threat that greater 
changes could take place—all contrary to British interests. For, as 
Canning replied phlegmatically, Great Britain could hardly be ex- 
pected to hear with unqualified regret that the system devised to 
destroy her commerce had recoiled upon its authors. His insistence 
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that Spain should be a party to any new negotiations prevented their 
starting. 

Canning’s fortitude in defying Napoleon and Alexander was ex- 
traordinary. Years before, Napoleon had declared that forty-five mil- 
lions must conquer sixteen millions, and the odds now in his favor 
were much heavier. Great Britain had no allies outside the Penin- 
sula, and could not hope to attract any by promises of subsidies or 
armies. There was an acute shortage of specie, and the paper money 
which passed freely at home was useless abroad. Indeed, there was 
grave difficulty in providing the funds needed by the British army 
in the Peninsula. Yet continental governments, that had submissively 
obeyed Napoleon’s orders to destroy the trade from which British 
wealth was derived, denounced every refusal to yield to their exor- 
bitant demands for cash as the shortsighted parsimony of a nation 
of shopkeepers. And the British army was no better off for soldiers. 
After deducting the army in Portugal and garrisons abroad, and 
providing for home defense, some 40,000 men remained available 
for service elsewhere on the Continent. They could not be employed 
in the Peninsula because they could not be maintained there. They 
were to be kept in reserve and not squandered away in hasty response 
to appeals for aid from a continental nation in trouble. During the 
period of isolation the government had resolved to concentrate on 
one object, and to make the Peninsula the field on which the quarrel 
with France should be fought out and the battle for the liberty of 
Europe decided. 

Early in 1809 two treaties were made, with Turkey and with Spain. 
Both indicated new departures in British policy. Great Britain had 
been at war with Turkey since 1807, when the Whigs had tried to 
aid Russia by futile attacks on Constantinople and Egypt. Their 
Tory successors now negotiated a treaty which, by opening the Otto- 
man Empire to British merchants, widely breached the Continental 
System. Canning instructed the English ambassador at Constanti- 
nople that it was neither the wish nor the interest of England to 
precipitate the fall of the ill-compacted Turkish Empire, and that he 
should endeavor to persuade Russia to recognize its integrity. Can- 
ning was thus Pitt’s disciple and Palmerston’s forerunner in refus- 
ing to take steps to hasten the dissolution of Turkey. His treaty with 
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Spain put a legal end to the hostilities which had existed since 1804— 
they had practically ceased in 1808—and pledged both parties not 
to make a separate peace with France. This alliance marked the 
close of one historical period and the beginning of another. From 
the days of Elizabeth and Philip II, Englishmen and Spaniards had 
been almost continuously at war, and, even when open hostilities 
were suspended, there had been many unofficial raids on Spanish 
colonies and much unauthorized trading with them, while Gibraltar 
in British hands had been a permanent wound to Spanish pride. 
Now enmity to France had brought these old foes into the same 
camp. 

British contributions to the common cause were sea power for 
coastal operations, generous supplies, and an army, under Wellesley, 
charged first with the defense of Portugal but at liberty to combine 
with Spanish forces whenever feasible. Yet combined operations 
proved impossible. Wellesley soon expelled the French from Portu- 
gal (May, 1809) and advanced into Spain. He won the hard-fought 
battle of Talavera (July) but threats to his flanks obliged him to 
retreat. ‘The campaign taught him the lesson that, in spite of their 
high courage and fanatical hatred of the French, the Spanish gen- 
erals were so inefficient and their armies so lacking in discipline that 
co-operation in the field was too dangerous. Henceforth, he relied 
solely upon his own men, and the Portuguese taken into British pay 
and reorganized under British officers. 

Meanwhile, Austria had appealed to arms again and been defeated. 
The decisive battle of Wagram and the subsequent armistice had 
occurred earlier in July than Talavera. As Great Britain had been 
averse to Austria’s drawing the sword she gave no direct assistance. 
But as a diversion she prepared an expedition to capture the island 
of Walcheren and attack Antwerp. The strategic conception was 
admirable since it promised the dual advantage of helping Austria 
and serving a direct national interest—the destruction of the threat- 
ening citadel Napoleon had formed at Antwerp. Procrastination, 
bad luck, and poor generalship ruined the scheme. Minor operations 
were more successful. English influence in the Mediterranean was 
strengthened by the capture of the Ionian Islands (except Corfu), 
and Turkey was encouraged to continue to resist Napoleon’s over- 
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tures. The remaining French colonies in the West Indies were cap- 
tured and the Caribbean Sea was converted into an English lake. 
The purpose of these conquests was not to gain a monopoly of trade 
in colonial produce but to root out nests of privateers and give 
security to British shipping. 

These real if rather intangible advantages were counterbalanced 
by the adhesion of Austria to Napoleon's Continental System already 
accepted by Russia and Prussia and smaller nations. Napoleon’s 
marriage to the Austrian archduchess, Marie Louise, seemed to 
promise a durable alliance, but Englishmen could find comfort in 
the reflection that Austria’s complete exclusion from the Mediter- 
ranean, and her territorial losses, were certain to be standing griev- 
ances that would weigh more heavily in the long run than any 
dynastic ties. About the same time, Sweden made peace with Russia, 
ceding Finland and the Aland Islands and accepting the Continental 
System. 

Great Britain, now almost completely isolated, was left to struggle 
on alone except for the Spaniards. Fortunately, although Canning’s 
private quarrel with Castlereagh lost England the services of her 
two ablest ministers, there was no change of policy. The course to 
be followed was very clear: to keep the war going in the Peninsula, 
to trust that the pressure of the blockade on the Continent would 
be stronger than Napoleon’s attempt to strangle British trade, and 
to wait for a spontaneous rising by occupied Europe. Decisive proof 
that there were to be no incitements to premature rebellion against 
French domination is supplied by the answer given to Tyrolese en- 
voys in November, 1809. The ‘Tyrol had been handed over to Bava- 
ria, a Napoleonic satellite. But, when the hardy mountaineers in 
their heroic struggle against overwhelming odds appealed to Great 
Britain for support, they were told that she had every sympathy for 
a free and loyal people resisting arbitrary transference from one 
sovereign to another, but that the combined armies of Bavaria and 
France would almost inevitably be too strong to be withstood. If, 
however, the Tyrolese were determined to persist in the unequal 
struggle, money would be sent, provided its recipients clearly under- 
stood that pecuniary aid from without could not uphold a contest 
of that nature and that any hope of success must come from within, 
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from an unquenchable spirit to endure all rather than submit. Un- 
fortunately, the forebodings of the government were realized, be- 
cause the Tyrolese were overborne by numbers. 

During 1810 and 1811 British foreign policy presents no new fea- 
tures. There were neither opportunities nor resources for any fresh 
adventures. Indeed, British strength was tried to the utmost to carry 
on the naval blockade of Europe and the war in Spain. The navy 
absorbed more than a hundred thousand men, the majority raised 
by the odious press gangs. The army numbered half a million, about 
equally divided between regulars and militiamen, both recruited 
partly by volunteering and partly by compulsion. ‘Taxation was four 
times heavier than in 1792 and half of it was required to pay the 
interest on the national debt, increased threefold. ‘Taxation was now 
the more oppressive because the Continental System was seriously 
crippling British resources and undermining credit. The official 
values of imports and exports for the years 1808 to 1812 were, in 
pounds and in round numbers: 


Exports of Re-exports of 

domestic colonial or 
Year Imports produce foreign produce 
I ee ee ee ee 26,800,000 24,600,000 5,800,000 
 PETETEEECCEE CETTE 31,750,000 33,500,000 12,800,000 
Pere oho ce wiraret were, 39,000,000 34,000,000 9,500,000 
MN eee Cor eweeeael 26,500,000 22,'700,000 6,000,000 
PE ssecrmavindeonaye 26,000,000 29,500,000 g;'700,000 


This table reveals clearly how commerce fluctuated. In 1808 conti- 
nental markets had been closed by Napoleon’s land blockade. In 
1809, after the Peninsular War had started, new markets had been 
opened in South America, where for two years merchants thought 
they had found El Dorado. But by 1811, when South American mar- 
kets had been glutted with British goods, the condition of the manu- 
facturer became extremely pitiful. His warehouses were filled with 
goods he could not sell, and his looms and knitting frames for mak- 
ing textiles were smashed by infuriated laborers who cursed ma- 
chines as the cause of their unemployment. As if these hardships 
were not enough, the harvests during 1809-12 were very bad, and 
wheat rose to almost fabulous prices. The cost of a four-pound loaf 
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was eighteen pence (36 cents), or about double the normal price. 
The situation was so grave that, had Napoleon used his control of 
European exports to shut out wheat from England, she would have 
been near to starvation. But he was so intoxicated with his notion of 
draining the wealth of England that by a system of licenses he per- 
mitted her to buy though not to sell. Thus wheat purchased from 
the enemy averted the crisis. 

No spectacular victories on sea or land cheered Englishmen dur- 
ing their long ordeal. The navy’s efforts—apart from the blockade— 
were concentrated on foiling the French privateers and cruisers that 
preyed on commerce. Even so, 619 merchantmen were lost in 1810— 
the record for the whole war—but in 1811, when the decline of trade 
reduced the number of ships at sea, losses fell to 470. In the Penin- 
sula Wellington, hopelessly outnumbered because Napoleon, else- 
where at peace, could afford to employ 350,000 men there, had to 
withdraw to his fortified lines around Lisbon, after laying waste 
the intervening countryside. The French never risked storming the 
lines, and disease and privation eventually obliged them to evacuate 
Portugal. Their retreat was the turning point of the war, because 
resistance could continue so long as an English army remained. The 
regular Spanish armies had long since been dispersed but the in- 
domitable peasants, led often by their priests, showed a genius for 
a savage guerrilla warfare that baffled every Napoleonic general. 
French losses were so enormous that the Peninsular War has often 
been called the ulcer that drained away the blood of Napoleon’s 
empire. The moral effect was equally great. That military tyranny 
could be successfully resisted by a people struggling to be free was 
a lesson for the countless victims of French domination. By the end 
of 1811 there were signs that the lesson had been learned. 

British policy during those dark years had been inspired by the 
belief that, however staggering the odds, all was not lost so long as 
the war was somehow kept going. It assumed that the mistress of 
the seas would ultimately defeat the master of the land. It expected 
Europe to revolt before Great Britain came to the end of her re- 
sources. It relied upon Pitt’s magnificent prophecy that England 
would save herself by her exertions and Europe by her example. 
It presupposed that the Continental System could never succeed un- 
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less all-embracing, that leaks would be as fatal as holes in a dyke. 
And now a great breach threatened to wreck the system. 


IV. The War of Liberation, 1812-14 


Russia had suffered extremely from her loyalty to the French alli- 
ance. She had had to go without, or pay smugglers’ exorbitant prices 
for, such colonial products as tobacco, sugar, and tea. Her own trade 
had been ruined by the blockade, because her commodities for ex- 
port, like naval stores and wheat, were too bulky to escape detection. 
The Russian people, therefore, could no longer endure the yoke of 
the Continental System. The ‘Isar began to allow neutral ships to 
unload colonial produce in Russian ports, and that modest con- 
cession to his subjects’ needs was recognized by Napoleon as the be- 
ginning of the end of his land blockade of England. Both Russia 
and France spent 1811 in preparing for war and seeking allies. Na- 
poleon compelled Prussia and Austria to furnish contingents to 
take part in the invasion of Russia, while Alexander bought Swed- 
ish aid by the promise of Norway (then united to Denmark, who 
remained loyal to France) and freed an army by making peace with 
Turkey. Napoleon had bid high for the support of both Sweden 
and Turkey, but in each case British diplomacy helped to tilt the 
scale against him. 

Great Britain could furnish little direct help to Russia at the be- 
ginning of the Moscow campaign, for the very simple reason that 
she was nominally at war with both Russia and Sweden. She had 
initiated negotiations with Sweden as early as October, 1811, but 
found the first Swedish demands excessive—promises of Norway, a 
West Indian island, and a large subsidy. She demurred to the proviso 
about Norway until Denmark’s intentions had been ascertained, 
and proposed, instead of undisguised aggression, that Denmark 
should receive Swedish Pomerania, and other north-German lands, 
in exchange for Norway. Consequently no alliance could then be 
made, and not until July, 1812, was a treaty of peace, though not of 
alliance, signed with Sweden and Russia. British diplomacy at Con- 
stantinople was more successful than at Stockholm. At the Bosporus 
the youthful Stratford Canning, on the threshold of the half century 
of service which was to bring him recognition as the greatest British 
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ambassador of the nineteenth century, won a remarkable triumph 
singlehanded. He could claim that, by smoothing the way for the 
Russo-Turkish treaty, he saved the Danubian provinces for the 
Sublime Porte and released the Russian army, which appeared on 
the banks of the Beresina in time to turn Napoleon’s retreat into a 
rout. Wellington was not guilty of much exaggeration when he 
characterized Canning’s achievement as “‘the most important service 
to this country and the world that ever fell to the lot of any indi- 
vidual to perform.’ 

Wellington himself contributed notably to the stirring events of 
1812. He seized the offensive and won a signal victory at Salamanca 
over French armies weakened by Napoleon’s withdrawing veteran 
troops for the invasion of Russia. News of Salamanca discouraged 
Napoleon on the eve of the battle of Borodino, and exalted Alex- 
ander to continue the struggle even at the sacrifice of Moscow. A 
British fleet, in the Baltic, gave more direct aid to the Russians by 
hampering the transportation by sea of provisions for the French 
in the Baltic provinces and by helping to relieve Riga. Britain could 
do no more until a definite alliance with Russia was concluded, and, 
before that could happen, the Tsar had to swallow his resentment 
of British rights at sea. These rights Britain was determined not to 
surrender even though they had recently involved her in a new 
struggle—the War of 1812 with the United States. 

The United States had two main grievances against Great Brit- 
ain—impressment and arbitrary interference with neutral ship- 
ping—and either was a legitimate cause of war. Britain based her 
claim to impress her seamen on American ships, whether naturalized 
or not, on the doctrine of inalienable nationality and enforced it as 
essential to supremacy at sea. Higher pay and better conditions on 
board American vessels were attracting two thousand or more Brit- 
ish seamen every year—most of them from merchantmen but some 
from warships. Great Britain felt that the drain was too heavy and 
insisted on searching neutral ships and reclaiming her native-born 
nationals. The duty fell upon naval officers, usually shorthanded. 
After boarding a ship, they quickly seized al] of the crew who looked 
or spoke like Englishmen, and they disregarded the certificates 
which the United States government furnished to its citizens at sea, 
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both native-born and naturalized. If they knew of the traffic in these 
certificates, which changed hands at ten dollars a time, their conduct 
was the less reprehensible. 

Even the stern and unbending British government did not 
countenance the impressment of sailors who were Americans by 
birth, but sometimes mistakes were made and their victims released, 
without compensation, only after vexatious delays. It was, of course, 
indirectly responsible for the famous incident of the “Leopold” and 
the “Chesapeake;’ when the British vessel fired upon the American 
ship of war, killed and wounded a score of her crew, lined up the 
survivors, and impressed four, of whom three were native American 
sailors. Britain’s failure for five years to apologize and free the men 
with compensation would have justified a declaration of war. 

Granted that the British system of impressment infringed the 
sovereignty of the United States and insulted her flag, the question 
remains whether any compromise was possible, any working agree- 
ment feasible. After the War of 1812 had started, the United States 
expressed her willingness to pass appropriate legislation debarring 
foreign seamen from service on her ships of war or merchantmen,and 
withholding citizenship until the applicant had resided for five con- 
secutive years. Even then Great Britain refused to abandon her 
claim to impressment, on the ground that the proposed law could 
not be enforced. Her contention gains some support, it must be con- 
fessed, from the failure of American shippers to observe the laws of 
their country; an example is their persistent evasion of the Non- 
intercourse Act—an evasion that enabled Napoleon to seize many 
American vessels in French harbors because, as he argued, they must 
be British ships in disguise since American trade with France was 
illegal. No compromise was found, therefore, and before and during 
the war Great Britain refused to abrogate or suspend the system of 
impressment upon which, she insisted, her naval strength mainly 
depended. 

Next to impressment, interference with her shipping to Europe 
most seriously concerned the United States. The British and Amer- 
ican interpretations of the rights of neutrals in time of war conflicted 
on all points—the definition of contraband, the nature of a legal 
blockade, and the meaning of “a continuous voyage’ The last ques- 
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tion had suddenly become of prime importance. By the “rule of 
1756” Great Britain denied that neutrals could convey the noncon- 
traband produce of the colonies of a belligerent directly to the home 
ports of that belligerent if foreign vessels had been prohibited in 
time of peace from conveying the produce of the colonies in ques- 
tion. Until 1805 Great Britain did not molest American vessels car- 
rying noncontraband goods from the French West Indies to France 
(although the French government had prohibited such traffic before 
the war), provided they first neutralized the goods by landing them 
in the United States. Largely as a result of the general adoption of 
that device, the total re-export of foreign goods from the United 
States went up by leaps and bounds—from $1,750,000 in 1792 to 
$60,000,000 in 1806, or from about one-eleventh of domestic exports 
to one and a half times their amount. Great Britain was, not un- 
naturally, disturbed lest this increasing traffic between France and 
her colonies via the United States should nullify her blockade. Her 
commercial classes were fearful that the United States would gain 
control over the general colonial trade, though such alarmist views 
cannot have had permanent influence because there was a shortage 
of British ships, as the relaxation of the Navigation Acts proved. 
Great Britain, from 1805 onward, therefore maintained that merely 
to land the colonial produce of a belligerent on neutral territory 
and then re-ship it to the belligerent did not legally break “a con- 
tinuous voyage;’ and that it remained liable to seizure. She obsti- 
nately refused to budge from her position in spite of the various 
reprisals the United States tried. These included the Nonimporta- 
tion Act, and the Embargo Act which went into force in December, 
1807, after protracted negotiations had failed to obtain any modi- 
fication of the novel interpretation of the “rule of 1756,’ or of the 
orders in council already described. During the embargo Great 
Britain was inconvenienced by the absence of American goods, but 
the United States suffered much more acutely by the stoppage—at 
least nominally—of all European trade. Therefore, the embargo was 
suspended and the Nonintercourse Act passed to forbid trade with 
Great Britain and France. When this act proved ineffectual, the 
offer was made to withdraw it in favor of either belligerent (or both 
belligerents) if the British or French government (or both govern- 
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ments) modified its (or their) control of neutral commerce. Napoleon 
tricked President Madison into believing that he had made such a 
modification, and the Nonintercourse Act was repealed so far as it 
concerned France. Great Britain repealed her orders in council so 
far as they related to the United States, but the news arrived too late. 
The United States had already declared war on her. 

Few candid Englishmen will deny today that the United States 
had solid ground for the declaration of war. Their ancestors bitterly 
resented it as taking Napoleon’s side in the great war of liberation 
then beginning in Europe, even though the United States scrupu- 
lously abstained from any alliance with France. Ironically, modern 
American historians have demonstrated beyond question that dis- 
putes over neutral rights were not the sole causes of the conflict. In 
fact, the representatives of the seaboard states voted against the war, 
and after it had begun adopted an attitude of passive resistance or 
worse. Clearly they preferred peace, trade, and British arbitrary 
regulation of neutral commerce to war and a British blockade. They 
engaged in enough trading with the enemy to call for another em- 
bargo act in 1813. The British reciprocated by not blockading the 
New England states until 1814, and even cherished the vain hope 
of making a separate treaty with them. The enthusiasts for the war 
have been labeled by American historians “the expansionists of 
1812.’ They comprised the frontiersmen from Vermont to Louisi- 
ana. Those in the North expected by the conquest of Canada to end, 
once for all, British intrigues with the Indians; those in the South 
thought that Spanish absorption in the Peninsular War would en- 
able them to overrun Florida. Whether the nascent imperialism of 
the war hawks of the West would have prevailed if news of the repeal 
of the orders in council had arrived before the vote in Congress is 
debatable. Had the news come in time and not influenced the voting, 
British indignation would have had a sounder basis. 

The orders in council might have been repealed earlier in 1812 
but for a series of ministerial crises which paralyzed the government 
for several months before, and at least a month after, the assassina- 
tion of Perceval, the prime minister (May 11). Eventually Lord 
Liverpool formed a Tory government which lasted until 1827. Its 
mainstay was Castlereagh, foreign secretary until his death in 1822. 
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Castlereagh was perhaps the greatest of all British foreign secretaries, 
but was always content to be classed as one of Pitt’s disciples. He 
certainly retained everything pertinent in his master’s plans of 1799 
and 1805, for the settlement of Europe, and thus gave consistency to 
British war aims. 

Great Britain had no important role in the dramatic tragedy that 
reached its climax at Moscow. She had steadily resisted the tempta- 
tion to incite Russia to enter the ring against the Napoleonic em- 
pire. Once the ‘Tsar’s challenge had been issued she eagerly waited 
for an opportunity to rebuild a European coalition. But its forma- 
tion was delayed a whole year. Procrastination was inevitable, given 
the condition of the nations of Europe and the characters of their 
rulers. ‘Io defeat Napoleon decisively was a task demanding the 
co-operation of all the great European countries. But their rulers 
demanded their pound of flesh, and their demands clashed. Poland 
was a bone of contention between Russia, Austria, and Prussia; Nor- 
way, between Sweden and Denmark; Italy, between Austria and the 
rulers dispossessed to create the Napoleonic kingdom; much of Ger- 
many, partly between Prussia and other German states and partly 
between Austria and Prussia. 

Great Britain was concerned in these questions because, without 
exception, they involved the future balance of power. She had some 
definite commitments—to Portugal and to Sicily—and some especial 
interests, like the independence of the Netherlands. Neither her 
commitments nor her interests coincided with those of the other 
great nations. On one vital question she was at odds with all her pro- 
spective allies—her use of sea power in time of war. She felt that she 
owed her very existence to her maritime rights and she was adamant 
against any attempts to restrict their exercise. “Great Britain may 
be driven out of a Congress,’ wrote Castlereagh, “‘but not out of her 
maritime rights.’ Continental nations, although in unguarded mo- 
ments their spokesmen might acknowledge their debt to the British 
navy as the sole guarantee of their safety by sea, tended to forget this 
obligation during negotiations for alliances and to remember only 
the losses their commerce had sustained when they had been the sub- 
missive instruments of the Continental System. Nevertheless, Great 
Britain would never consent to the discussion of maritime rights at 
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any conference for alliance or peace, and declined Russian offers of 
mediation between her and the United States lest their acceptance 
should lead to such a discussion. 

Another obstacle to a speedy alliance with the European powers 
was raised by Castlereagh’s determination that treaties made in ad- 
versity should not be forgotten in prosperity. The principle explains 
some of the provisions of the Treaty of Vienna—and of many other 
treaties—that have incurred the severest criticism. In times of dire 
need, when there is only a choice of evils, a neutral power may be 
transformed into an ally by the offer of territory, usually by a secret 
treaty. Castlereagh was fully conscious that such transfers of terri- 
tory, made under duress, might prove objectionable and consented 
to them with reluctance. Having consented, he felt bound to observe 
them. A pertinent example is the transfer of Norway from Denmark 
to Sweden, which was a sine qua non to securing, first the neutrality, 
and then the alliance, of the latter power. Castlereagh consented to 
the transfer but refused to guarantee it until Sweden marched into 
Germany to combat France. The difficulties imposed by the British 
parliamentary system, he explained, prohibited such a guarantee. He 
contrasted the position of a British government with that of conti- 
nental states, which could guarantee possessions without worrying 
whether a parliament would think their commitments prudent, and 
knowing full well that they could be dissolved by circumstances or 
by mutual consent. In Europe, too, such guarantees could be kept 
secret, but not for long in England. Castlereagh theretore felt he 
must move cautiously and refrain from reckless promises. 

Meanwhile, Englishmen were following with breathless interest 
Napoleon’s invasion of Russia and his retreat. They could scarcely 
believe their ears when they heard that the largest army the world 
had seen had met with the greatest military disaster recorded in 
history. Then came the equally astonishing news that the com- 
mander of the contingent Prussia had furnished to Napoleon had 
agreed not to fight against the Russians. The effect, as the historian 
Ranke said, was like a flash of lightning that illuminated the entire 
horizon. The popular demand in Prussia for war against France, 
the oppressor, was irresistible, and overcame the King’s timidity. In 
Germany the war of liberation had begun. It won official approval 
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when Prussia signed the alliance with Russia at Kalisch (February, 
1813). 

British statesmen now saw coming to pass what they had so long 
waited for except in Spain—the people rising against military 
tyranny. Before Great Britain heard that the Prussian king had at 
last recognized the signs of the times and declared war on Napoleon, 
she had agreed, if Denmark proved obstinate, to use her navy to 
coerce Norway into a union with Sweden. She also gave a subsidy 
on condition that Bernadotte, the Swedish crown prince, land an 
army in Germany, to encourage the Germans to rise and the Rus- 
sians to advance. As soon as Castlereagh learned of the treaty at 
Kalisch he realized that the supreme moment was approaching. He 
saw Clearly that to crush Napoleon the remaining European states 
must combine their armies. He saw equally clearly that there was 
no certainty they would unite unless they could agree beforehand 
on their war aims—the history of other alliances had demonstrated 
this. Accordingly, he sent to the English ambassador in Russia 
the plan Pitt had drawn up for the settlement of Europe in 1805, 
and instructed him to communicate it to Alexander and learn his 
opinion of its propositions. But Europe was not yet ripe for settle- 
ment. Even Prussia and Russia proved unexpectedly difficult, and 
arranged no alliance with England until the defeats Napoleon and 
his raw conscripts inflicted on them in May, 1813, demonstrated its 
imperative necessity. Then in June, at Reichenbach, they agreed 
that if Great Britain would contribute a subsidy of £2,000,000 she 
should receive a promise that they would not make peace with 
France and leave her out in the cold. But the sole territorial stipu- 
lation was that Prussia should be restored to her boundaries of 1806. 

How fragile the rope was that bound Great Britain to the other 
contracting powers was shown, within a few days of signing the 
treaty at Reichenbach, by their agreeing to an armistice without 
consulting her. The armistice was the result of Austrian mediation. 
Metternich, whose ascendancy in politics at Vienna was destined to 
last until 1848, was afraid of the ominous portents he saw on every 
side—the sudden revival of Russia, with dangerous plans for Poland, 
which might embrace Austrian Poles; the stirrings of nationalism 
in a Germany he longed to dominate; the fiery, almost revolution- 
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ary, enthusiasm of the people in the war of liberation so distasteful 
to a reactionary like himself; and the danger that the contagion 
might spread to the heterogeneous peoples he hoped to include in 
the future Austrian empire. He therefore tried to still the troubled 
waters by mediation. He persuaded Russia and Prussia to agree, not 
only to the exclusion of Great Britain and Sweden from their dis- 
cussion of the terms they would offer Napoleon, but also to the ex- 
clusion from those terms of all British interests, including Spain. 
Metternich’s conditions of peace were grotesquely inadequate: the 
dissolution of the duchy of Warsaw, the restoration of Prussia to her 
old boundaries, the return of Illyria to Austria, and the re-establish- 
ment of Hamburg and Liibeck as free cities. 

The armistice was most unwelcome and unpopular in Great 
Britain. News of it came at the very inopportune moment when the 
treaty with Sweden was laid before Parliament for ratification. 
Buoyed up by the warlike spirit of the country, Castlereagh car- 
ried the day in spite of the bitter attacks of the opposition, whose 
leader compared the proposed transfer of Norway to the partition 
of Poland. Encouraged by his parliamentary triumph, Castlereagh 
informed the ‘Tsar that Great Britain would not accept any peace 
that did not satisfy her obligations to Spain, Portugal, Sweden, and 
Sicily, because “‘we must preserve our own faith inviolate’ He hoped 
the allies would insist on the independence of Holland and Han- 
over, but felt that he must not rely on the subsidy treaties to bind 
Russia and Prussia to continue the war in order to secure these 
direct British interests. “The risk of treating with France is great;’ 
he wrote, “but the risk of losing our continental allies and the con- 
fidence of our own nation is greater?’ 

Just at this depressing moment came intelligence of Wellington’s 
victory at Vitoria, one of the decisive battles of the whole Napoleonic 
war. Its results both military and political were remarkable. Spain 
was certain to recover her independence; the way was open for the 
invasion of France. In England Castlereagh now felt at liberty to 
accept Austrian mediation because, with Spain’s freedom assured, 
her omission from the terms proposed no longer mattered. On the 
Continent an Englishman reported, perhaps with pardonable exag- 
geration, that the sensation Vitoria caused there was indescribable. 
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“Everything may be hoped from it and from it alone’ Certainly 
the victory gave a much needed stimulant to the weak-kneed media- 
tors. Nevertheless, Napoleon’s ambition rather than Wellington’s 
triumph was the ultimate reason why a negotiated peace was not con- 
cluded in 1813. He had consented to an armistice only because he 
expected it would give him time to train an invincible army. Events 
proved him wrong, but maybe he was right in not making peace. 
For the first time he would be acknowledging defeat and ceding ter- 
ritory, and to do so might be fatal. He must advance and not retreat. 
Before the Russian campaign was even started he had had his dreams 
of Moscow taken, the Tsar reconciled or supplanted, a French army 
on the Ganges, and British India at his feet. Then, and then only, 
France would have really conquered the west and won the freedom 
of the seas. Such schemes may seem mere fantasies but they recur so 
often that they appear true reflections of his thoughts. And yet 
other military dictators have had limitless ambitions, as if they had 
to be all or nothing, as if the only alternative to world power was 
downfall. 

News that Austria had declared war on Napoleon when the armi- 
stice ended in August made Castlereagh optimistic that at last all 
the enemies of France would unite in a grand alliance with definite 
objectives. But he still found progress uphill work all the way. The 
most he could achieve for the rest of 1813 was a treaty with Austria, 
promising a subsidy in return for a pledge that no separate peace 
would be made. Even the decisive victory at Leipzig, the battle of 
the nations (October), did not change Metternich’s hankering after 
a peace by compromise, and at Frankfort he persuaded the belliger- 
ents to offer Napoleon the natural frontiers of France. But Napo- 
leon could not speedily bring himself to give up his empire and 
retain only France, even a much enlarged France, and by the time 
he was ready for the sacrifice, he was too late. The situation had been 
changed by two events: the Dutch revolt and Castlereagh’s arrival 
at the allied headquarters. 

Castlereagh, badly served by British representation at Frankfort, 
determined to go in person and throw the whole weight of Great 
Britain into the scales in order to secure satisfactory terms of peace. 
He could offer attractive bargains in return for concessions. He was 
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authorized to surrender most overseas conquests “for the welfare 
of the Continent;’ because British security would rest on a surer 
foundation if gained by a common agreement with the European 
powers rather than by a monopoly of colonial wealth. Ministers did 
“not desire to retain any of these colonies for their mere commercial 
value—too happy if by their restoration they can give other states an 
additional motive to cultivate the arts of peace’ This altruistic senti- 
ment, expressed in Castlereagh’s instructions, did inspire British 
policy in the final negotiations, although it conceals one factor that 
dictated the choice of the few conquests retained—their great stra- 
tegic value as naval bases or revictualing stations for merchantmen. 
If he consented to sacrifice colonies won during the war, Castle- 
reagh expected to secure a more satisfactory balance of power in 
Europe than the Frankfort proposals offered. In particular, he hoped 
to wrest Belgium from French domination, or, failing that, to place 
Antwerp in Dutch hands. 

Great Britain was admirably served by Castlereagh. His firmness 
combined with suavity gave stability to the wavering counsels that 
had hitherto prevailed. Most fortunately, he was soon on the best 
of terms with Metternich, and equally acceptable to the Tsar. He 
established his ascendancy, not by chicane or even finesse, but by the 
straightforward advocacy of fundamentals. He safeguarded equally 
the special interests of Great Britain and the general requirements 
of Europe. Yet all his skill and tact might not have preserved the 
coalition had Napoleon been less intransigent. The most trying 
month was February, 1814. The allied armies in superior numbers 
were on French soil, but were often defeated through bad co-opera- 
tion and, it must be added, through Napoleon’s extraordinary mili- 
tary genius. Amid the prevailing despondency, divided councils, and 
divergent aims, Castlereagh steadily persevered. He won his reward 
in March. At Chaumont Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, and Russia 
pledged themselves to continue the war until France was reduced 
to her limits of 1792, and independence secured for Holland, Italy, 
Spain, Switzerland, and Germany. Each power was pledged to main- 
tain in the field an army of 150,000 men, and Great Britain promised 
an annual subsidy of £,000,000 to be equally apportioned among 
her three allies. Novel and remarkable was the proviso that the 
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alliance should continue for twenty years to protect Europe against 
France’s infringement of the treaty that would end the present war. 
Castlereagh noted that the contracting parties sat at a card table to 
attach their signatures, and he felt that the stakes had been high. 
He claimed that Britain had now on the Continent, in her direct 
pay, 225,000 soldiers (70,000 being British). Proudly he wrote: 
“This I trust will put an end to any doubts as to the claim we have 
to an opinion on continental matters.’ He might have quoted Shake- 
speare: “The wheel has come full circle’ A war which had started 
in 1803 because Napoleon had been determined to exclude English 
influence from the Continent was now to end in a treaty from whose 
negotiation he was himself excluded. 


V. The Treaties of Peace, 1814-15 


Within a month of the treaty of Chaumont the allied armies occu- 
pied Paris and accepted Napoleon’s abdication. The Tsar’s gene- 
rosity secured for him the sovereignty of the island of Elba and the 
empty title of Emperor. On his way to Elba hostile demonstrations 
compelled him to don an Austrian uniform and wear the white 
cockade. This symbol of the Bourbons had first been openly dis- 
played at Bordeaux when British troops arrived there in March. 
That a ruined port should have taken the lead in demanding that 
the old line of kings be restored was a notable tribute to the block- 
ade’s crushing effect. British ministers had long hoped that a Bour- 
bon would supplant Napoleon but they had not repeated Pitt’s 
mistake of 1800 and tried to thrust the legitimist ruler on an un- 
willing France. Their wisdom met its reward when Louis XVIII 
returned to his ancestors’ throne with his subjects’ acquiescence, 
even if they were indifferent rather than enthusiastic. 

The oft-quoted saying that the Bourbons had learned nothing 
and forgotten nothing, during their exile, now received a striking 
illustration. Louis XVIII, though declaring that, next to God, he 
owed his throne to Great Britain, straightway showed his ingrati- 
tude by a demand that much of Belgium be incorporated in his new 
kingdom. In other words, he asked a victorious Britain to surren- 
der to conquered France the most vital objective of the war. Castle- 
reagh put his foot down firmly. Recognizing how persistent was the 
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militaristic instinct of expansion that had caused so many wars be- 
tween England and France, he declared bluntly that French strate- 
gists must finally cast aside the notion that Flanders was necessary 
for the defense of northern France. Louis XVIII was obliged to 
accept the treaty of Paris (1814), which re-established the boundaries 
of 1792, though some alterations of the Swiss and Italian frontiers 
gave France an addition of about 200,000 inhabitants. In other re- 
spects Great Britain treated France generously. All colonial con- 
quests were restored except three small islands of strategic value: 
Mauritius, St. Lucia, and Tobago. No indemnity was exacted, and 
no claim made for the expenses of prisoners of war. Even the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade was not pressed when it became evident that 
Frenchmen regarded such a measure as a selfish plan to hamper their 
colonial trade. 

The settlement of Europe presented far greater difficulties than 
peace with France. ‘Io arrange the settlement a congress was sum- 
moned at Vienna by the eight powers that had signed the treaty of 
Paris. Each European state was represented, but the Great Powers— 
a new phrase that signified at first Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia, and later included France and sometimes Spain—seized 
the initiative and practically dictated the settlement reached at in- 
formal conferences. ‘Their procedure was the logical result of their 
determination that what was called the “convenience of Europe” 
should prevail over other considerations. This principle was not 
necessarily selfish. On the contrary it offered, if fairly applied, the 
safest guarantee against a renewal of war, and that was the basic 
purpose of the congress. Yet it ran the gravest risks of being thrown 
overboard at the start because it seemed to conflict with a second 
principle—compensation for the victors. ‘The Great Powers, by their 
demands for aggrandisement to reward them for their exertions 
during the war, revived the ambitions for territorial gains that had 
ruined the first three coalitions. Separate interests were urged with 
the utmost tenacity, while the general interest was liable to be for- 
gotten. An “honest broker’ was much needed at Vienna to make 
some compromise between selfishness and the common good. 

Castlereagh, the British representative, was well fitted by tem- 
perament to be a mediator, though his duty to safeguard certain 
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British ends prevented his being entirely unbiased. Luckily, two 
of the British objectives were already gained. The pact at Chau- 
mont had been renewed at Paris, so the alliance against possible 
French aggression was secured for twenty years—at least on paper. 
Castlereagh had converted Louis XVIII to the plan of uniting Hol- 
land and Belgium, and there was no serious obstacle now to be 
feared. One objective, dear to the humanitarians, was never wholly 
reached—the abolition of the slave trade. Castlereagh, fully con- 
scious how powerful they were, won all Europe to the cause of im- 
mediate abolition, except the Catholic nations, France, Spain, and 
Portugal, and even they agreed to eventual abolition. 

There remained the vital question of the balance of power. Castle- 
reagh reported to his colleagues at London that he meant 
to make the establishment of a just equilibrium in Europe the first object 
of my attention, and to consider the assertion of minor points of inter- 
est as subordinate to this great end. Secondly, to use my best endeavour 
to support the Powers, who had contributed to save Europe by their 
exertions, in their just pretensions to be liberally re-established upon 
the scale to which their treaties entitled them to lay claim, and not to 
be deterred from doing so by the necessity of adopting, for this end, 
measures which, although not unjust, are nevertheless painful and un- 
popular in themselves. And thirdly, to endeavour to combine this latter 
duty to our friends and allies, with as much mildness and indulgence 
even to the offending states, as circumstances would permit. 


He found that the task of securing the adoption of his program at 
Vienna taxed to the full his diplomatic resources and necessitated 
some unwelcome compromises. 

Poland, whose partition had ruined the first coalition, nearly dis- 
rupted the last. Great Britain had protested against the extinction 
of Polish independence, and, in spite of Napoleon’s success in en- 
listing Polish volunteers, her sympathy had been sustained by one 
of the most popular novels of the time, Jane Porter’s Thaddeus of 
Warsaw. But Castlereagh soon found that he stood alone at Vienna 
in advocating Poland’s rehabilitation, though no two countries 
agreed what should be the fate of that unhappy land. The Tsar an- 
nounced that a “moral duty” impelled him to include the Napo- 
leonic duchy of Warsaw in the constitutional kingdom he intended 
to set up, though, as Castlereagh unkindly pointed out, his “moral 
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duty” did not insist on his transferring to the new kingdom the 
Poles already living in Russia but only those outside it. Finding 
that Austria would never renounce her claims to Galicia, Castle- 
reagh struggled desperately to align the remaining great powers 
against Russia, even securing Austrian assent to the cession of the 
whole of Saxony to Prussia as the reward for opposition to the ‘Tsar. 
But Prussian greed could not be satiated unless she could also swal- 
low Mainz, a fortress on the Rhine. When this latest demand proved 
more than Austria could stomach, Prussia reversed her steps and 
took her stand by the side of Russia. There was grave danger that 
the Polish knot would be cut only by the sword. 

Castlereagh was now on the horns of a dilemma. He knew that 
the just equilibrium he desired for Europe was an idle dream, a 
permanent settlement past praying for, if Russia grabbed all Poland 
and Prussia all Saxony. Yet dispatch after dispatch from London 
warned him that England was not prepared to go to war over Poland, 
whose fortunes were declared not to be a distinct British interest 
like the defense of the Netherlands. 

At this crisis Castlereagh was glad to clutch at any straw and 
he joined Metternich and Talleyrand, the representative of Louis 
XVIII, in a separate effort to prevent Russian and Prussian hegem- 
ony in central Europe. On January 3, 1815, Great Britain, Austria, 
and France formed a secret defensive alliance to assist each other 
if attacked in consequence of opposition to Russian and Prussian 
aggression. The alliance was “‘secret’”’ only in a diplomatic sense, 
because, though not formally communicated to the Tsar or the King 
of Prussia, both seem to have been immediately aware of its exist- 
ence and purpose. Faced by this evidence of determined resistance 
they accepted a compromise. Russia was not pushed back behind 
the Vistula as Castlereagh had hoped but she did not acquire Aus- 
trian Galicia. Cracow was declared a free city, and Thorn, which 
commanded the middle Vistula, was ceded to Prussia as an offset 
to other losses of Polish territory and to her failure to gain more 
than about two-fifths of Saxony, whose former king retained the 
rest. Prussia also received provinces along the Rhine, which she 
valued lightly at the time but which were destined to divert her 
ambitions from the east to the west. The more important German 
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states were restored to their respective sovereigns, in increased or 
diminished size, according to the convenience of Europe as inter- 
preted by the Great Powers. The net result was that the several 
hundred nominally independent German states or cities of the 
old Europe were reduced to thirty-nine and included in a loose 
federation, with headquarters at Frankfort, where Austria presided 
over the deliberations of its representatives. To facilitate territorial 
changes a statistical commission had been established to calculate 
the number of “souls’—the unit employed—involved in transfers 
of territory and thus provide information useful to those desirous 
of maintaining the balance of power. 

Castlereagh’s partial disappointment about Poland was less impor- 
tant than his complete gratification in the Low Countries. Holland 
and Belgium were united into the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 
Belgian protests were overruled because British and European in- 
terests seemed to demand the creation of a strong kingdom on 
France’s northern frontier. The Dutch colonies in the East Indies 
(including Java) that had been captured during the war were now 
given back but Cape Colony, Demerara, Essequebo, and Berbice 
(the last three comprising the modern British Guiana) were re- 
tained. British statesmen were rather shamefaced at acquiring more 
colonies from Holland than from France and tried to sweeten the 
bitter draft by monetary payment. 

In Italy three of the basic principles of the Treaty of Vienna 
can be clearly seen in operation. The first, security against French 
aggression, can be discerned in Genoa’s addition to Piedmont to 
strengther. the Italian northwest frontier. The second, compensa- 
tion for the victors, was responsible for Austria’s recovery of Lom- 
bardy and acquisition of Venice. The third, legitimacy, restored to 
the Pope the States of the Church, to other rulers their duchies, and 
to the Bourbons, eventually, Naples. That kingdom’s fate hung long 
in the balance. When Joseph had been proclaimed King of Spain, 
Joachim Murat, a marshal of France and brother-in-law of Napo- 
leon, had succeeded him. Murat, deserting Napoleon after Leipzig, 
expected the allies to help him consolidate his position in Italy. But 
the presence of a parvenu was obnoxious to the restored Bourbon 
king at Paris, and his attempt to attract patriots by raising the cry, 
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Italy for the Italians, aroused Metternich’s wrath. That astute states- 
man realized that Austrian domination would never be safe unless 
Italy remained “a geographical expression.’ Therefore, he felt that 
all symptoms of nationality and liberalism must be suppressed lest 
they endanger the new settlement of Italy. Murat himself, by de- 
claring for Napoleon after the return from Elba, provided the 
allies with the excuse they wanted for deposing him. Forthwith, 
Ferdinand was invited to resume his reign at Naples on condition 
that he should not accept a popular constitution without Austrian 
permission. 

Great Britain acquiesced in the restoration of autocratic govern- 
ment in Italy, partly because she was obliged to placate Austria in 
return for assistance elsewhere and partly because she was then gov- 
erned by the ‘Tories. The leaders of that party had welcomed the 
alteration of the character of the war, in its last stages. They had seen 
a war of governments transformed into a war of peoples, and they 
had rejoiced at, and benefited by, the transformation which insured 
the downfall of the Napoleonic empire. In their eyes a war of libera- 
tion from French domination was indeed a blessing, but they failed 
to perceive, with Wordsworth, that the sacrifices nations made to 
wrest independence from a foreign yoke entitled them to freedom 
from oppression at home. Castlereagh’s letters to Lord William 
Bentinck, the British representative to Ferdinand, reveal the Tory 
attitude. He warned Bentinck not to encourage the popular fer- 
mentation in Italy. 


It is impossible not to believe a great moral change coming on in Europe, 
and that the principles of freedom are in full operation. The danger is 
that the transition may be too sudden to ripen into anything likely to 
make the world better or happier. We have new constitutions launched 
in France, Spain, Holland, and Sicily. Let us see the result before we 
encourage further attempts. The attempts may be made and we must 
abide the consequences; but I am sure it is better to retard than accelerate 
the operation of this most hazardous principle which is abroad. 


There is some consistency in the British attitude toward popular 
agitation, both during and after the Napoleonic wars. In neither 
case was there to be any incitement to rise against tyranny, but, 
whereas a people that voluntarily took up arms against Napoleon 
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could always count on British financial and, generally, military aid, 
the most a people could hope for when it rose against tyranny at 
home was diplomatic aid to prevent external interference while 
working out its own salvation. In but two instances were territorial 
readjustments accompanied by a guarantee of former rights—the 
Belgians were promised protection for their religion and commerce, 
and the Genoese for their political and commercial privileges. These 
are the first recorded guarantees of minority rights by the Great 
Powers and thus introduce a new factor in the relations of European 
nations. The promise the Great Powers gave to respect the neutral- 
ity of Switzerland was another step forward. This, the oldest of the 
general guarantees of neutrality, is the only one not yet violated. 

The settlement of Europe after twenty-two years of strife was 
formally completed in June, 1815, when the nations concerned 
signed the Final Act of the Congress of Vienna, containing all the 
provisions that affected any of them. There was no special territorial 
guarantee, such as Castlereagh had once contemplated, except that 
each signatory recognized the validity of every item of the settle- 
ment. ‘Iwo proposals were made for the future security of Europe— 
the one dear to Castlereagh, the other to the Tsar. Castlereagh felt 
that the best guarantee of peace was the renewal of the alliance of 
the four great powers. They had arranged, in a series of conferences, 
the measures to overcome Napoleon and liquidate Europe. Conse- 
quently, he looked forward to a series of conferences in which the 
Great Powers could consult upon their common interests and dis- 
cuss the measures best suited to promote the prosperity of nations 
and to keep the peace. He induced the rulers of Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia to accept his new machinery for preserving international 
amity. The Tsar had a different scheme to achieve the same end. 
He wished all the sovereigns of Europe to bind themselves into a 
Holy Alliance, a kind of Christian brotherhood to protect peace 
and justice. Castlereagh thought the Holy Alliance a “piece of sub- 
lime mysticism and nonsense;’ but the Prince Regent (George III 
being mad) sent a personal letter expressing his cordial agreement 
with the ‘Tsar’s sentiments. The Holy Alliance excited at its incep- 
tion the contempt of Tories and the hatred of Whigs, and historians 
have not reversed the contemporary verdict. The Alliance might 
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have been received more kindly, at least by men of liberal views, 
had not the Tsar, apparently at Metternich’s insistence, left out a 
clause associating peoples and armies with their sovereigns. 

Negotiations for peace between Great Britain and the United 
States were taking place simultaneously with the deliberations at 
Vienna about Poland and Saxony. Anxiety lest a new war break 
out in Europe and Wellington’s opinion that success in America de- 
pended on naval superiority on the Great Lakes, which Great Brit- 
ain was unlikely to win, disposed her to peace. Similarly, the failure 
of the successive invasions of Canada inclined the United States to 
moderaté her demands. The Treaty of Ghent (December, 1814) was 
based on the status quo ante bellum, though four boundary commis- 
sions were set up to determine outstanding differences about the 
treaty of 1783. At British insistence a clause pledged both parties 
to endeavor to suppress the slave trade. The ostensible causes of the 
war, impressment and maritime rights, were not mentioned. Indeed, 
now that peace reigned in Europe, those thorny questions could be 
left for time to solve. A few years later Great Britain and the United 
States agreed not to maintain ships of war on the Great Lakes. The 
way was thus prepared for the unfortified frontier—the marvel and 
envy of European powers. 

The Congress of Vienna had not yet embodied the results of its 
labors in a definite treaty when the alarming news arrived that 
Napoleon had landed in southern France. In a few weeks he was 
in Paris. His appeal to the army had been irresistible, but the people 
in general seemed not to care who should rule them. “They let me 
come;’ said Napoleon, “as they let the others [Bourbons] go.’ He per- 
ceived that the nation was in no warlike mood, and he knew that 
the allied powers were too strong for the revival of the empire. 
Peace and liberty were, therefore, the watchwords he chose for use 
at home and abroad. His hopes that Europe would forget his past 
record and his pledge to resign his empire forever were immediately 
disappointed. Before he had even reached Paris the Great Powers 
had proclaimed him an outlaw to be delivered over to public venge- 
ance as the enemy of the peace of the world. They renewed the 
treaty of Chaumont and again promised to put into the field 150,000 
men apiece. 
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The Hundred Days ended on June 18, when Napoleon was totally 
defeated at Waterloo. The battle was decisive, not only because Na- 
poleon’s main army was routed, never to be reassembled, but also 
because morale was destroyed in France. No one thought any longer 
of resistance. Wellington and Blucher found the road open to Paris. 
Meanwhile, the two Chambers Napoleon had set up to gain cre- 
dence for his promises of liberty insisted on his abdication, but he did 
not yield until they threatened him with outlawry. Efforts to escape 
to America proving futile, he surrendered to a British warship—a 
fitting end to a career which had so often been thwarted by sea 
power. The navy which he had been determined to defeat on land 
by his Continental System now bore him to “living death, the Hell 
of exile;’ in St. Helena. “And thus the whirligig of time brings on 
his revenges.’ 

After Waterloo the future of France hung in the balance. Public 
opinion in England, as in Prussia, demanded that this time France 
should restore the territory Louis XIV had added in the seventeenth 
century to the northern frontier (including Lille), as well as Alsace 
and Lorraine. But Wellington and Castlereagh knew that a France 
not greatly weakened was essential for the balance of power in 
Europe. They recognized also that Louis XVIII could never estab- 
lish a stable government if his return to Paris was associated with 
the memory of provinces torn from the side of France. They pre- 
vailed over the revengeful wishes of their own countrymen and of 
their allies. They secured for France her frontiers of 1790, which 
were slightly more restricted than those of 1792 and excluded the 
Saar Valley. France had to pay an indemnity of 700,000,000 francs 
and the cost of an army of occupation 150,000 strong for five years, 
subsequently reduced to three. 

The treaties of peace ending the Napoleonic wars were welcomed 
by the vast majority of Englishmen. The Whig leaders in Parliament, 
however, made some notable criticisms both of principles and de- 
tails. Legitimacy was assailed as a reason for restoring the Bourbons 
in France, Spain, and Naples, and the old monarchies elsewhere. 
“When a legitimate King is restored;’ exclaimed Lord Holland, 
“every sprig of royalty in Europe becomes more insolent and in- 
sufferable:’’ Neglect of the wishes of the inhabitants of territory 
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parceled out to suit the convenience of Europe or to maintain equi- 
librium among the Great Powers incurred severe condemnation. 
In particular, the British blockade of Norway to enforce the union 
with Sweden evoked what was probably the first enunciation in Par- 
liament of the principle of nationality. Lord Grey, the later hero 
of the Reform Bill of 1832, took his stand upon the right of a people 
to determine its own destiny. ““The rights of a sovereign over his sub- 
jects are not the rights of property; they do not confer the privilege 
of transferring them from one owner to another, like cattle attached 
to the soil’ If a sovereign wished, he might absolve his subjects from 
their allegiance, but his power stopped there. Then they had the 
right to decide to whom their allegiance should be given. Grey here 
approached close to the modern doctrine of self-determination. 
Other speakers, in discussing Italy, anticipated much nineteenth- 
century history. They pointed out that, although Napoleon had 
imposed heavy taxation and conscription upon Italians, he had 
gratified a dearly cherished aspiration by uniting them into one 
kingdom. Now united Italy was to be partitioned among rulers that 
were alien or despotic, or both. “It is impossible to extinguish the 
national spirit;’ said Sir Robert Wilson, a Whig general. “Those 
who attempt it are enemies to mankind.’ Other speakers bewailed 
with exaggerated pathos the incorporation with Piedmont of the 
old republic of Genoa. The historian Sir James Mackintosh de- 
clared that Genoa had been “sacrificed to a frivolous, a doubtful, 
perhaps an imaginary speculation of convenience. The most odious 
of foreign yokes has been imposed upon her. This has been her fate 
in a war of emancipation.’ History has here upheld the Tories against 
the Whigs, for Genoa has made no effort to cast off her “‘yoke”’ 
These and similar criticisms had no effect in Parliament or in 
the country. The Whigs, men felt, had forfeited by their opposi- 
tion to the war their right to criticize the peace. Consistently from 
the start of the long conflict, they had acted upon the maxim that 
the duty of an opposition is to oppose, as if the sole way to preserve 
their cohesion was to accentuate party differences. The maxim is 
not of universal application and when applied to questions of in- 
ternational policy becomes merely an excuse for faction. The 
Whigs paid the penalty for opposing a just and victorious cause and 
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for triflng with great issues when the very safety of the nation was 
at stake. 

Granted that the Whigs were looking forward to the nineteenth 
century while the Tories were often content to glance backward to 
the eighteenth century, the statesmen at Vienna must be given full 
credit for making a treaty that preserved the peace of Europe longer 
than any previous treaty had ever done. There were no major wars 
there for over thirty years. The nineteenth century was much more 
peaceful than the eighteenth, or than the twentieth was destined to 
be. Various explanations may be advanced for the relative tranquil- 
lity that succeeded Waterloo, but among them must always be in- 
cluded the moderation shown by the victors at Vienna and Paris. 
For that moderation Great Britain was largely responsible. She can 
also claim to have originated the system of conferences which, when 
transformed into the concert of Europe, proved a powerful instru- 
ment for settling international disputes. 











Notes and Documents 


Milton and Mercurius Poltticus 


TTEMPTS have been made from time to time to identify John 
Milton as a writer of editorials for Mercurius Politicus, official 
newsbook of the Commonwealth and Protectorate. David Masson 
was the first to advance this hypothesis, and detected Milton’s hand 
as early as the issue of September 19-26, 1650, No. 16. He based his 
conjecture on Milton’s friendship for the editor, Marchamont Ned- 
ham, his position as “‘licenser” of the journal, and the “Miltonic 
strain” of some of the editorials.’ Gardiner, more acute, could not 
reconcile the political philosophy expounded in the weekly with 
Milton’s beliefs. For Mercurius Politicus taught that the power of 
the sword gave title to government, and that governors, even though 
unlawfully invested, must be obeyed. Gardiner therefore found no 
trace of Milton in Mercurius Politicus before the issue of March 
2”—April 3, 1651, No. 43. Before that date, he decided, Milton “can 
have done no more than to induce Nedham to substitute one of 
his styles for another:” Recently, Professor French has simplified 
the problem by proving that, beginning with No. 16, September 
25-October 2, 1651, twenty-two editorials were lifted, in whole or 
in part, from Nedham’s own pamphlet, The Case of the Common- 
Wealth Stated ... With a Discourse of the Excellencie of a Free State 
above a Kingly-Government, published in 1650. A new series of 
editorials begins with No. 70, October 2-9, 1651, and extends to No. 
114, August 5-12, 1652. Nedham now reversed the process, for he 
gathered practically all of these editorials and published them, in 
1656, under the title, The Excellencie of a Free-State: or The Right 
Constitution of a Common-wealth ... Published by a well-wisher to 
Posterity.’ Although Professor French has thus absolved Milton of 
participation in the great majority of the editorials, he still leaves 


1 David Masson, Life of Milton, IV, 324-35. 

*§.R. Gardiner, History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate (1894), I, 412-15. 

* J. Milton French, “Milton, Needham, and Mercurius Politicus,” Studies in Philology, 
XXXIII, 236-52. 
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the door ajar for the supposition “that Milton’s participation was 
limited to occasional paragraphs which he added to articles already 
written or for which he supplied Nedham with suggestions and facts.’ 

The purpose of this note is to close the door—that is, to prove, in 
so far as the proof of a negative is possible, that Milton had no share 
in the writing of the editorials in Mercurius Politicus. 

According to Professor French’s count, twenty-five (Nos. 30, 35- 
37> 42, 44, 47, 49-52, 54-67) of the first series of the editorials were 
not taken from The Case of the Common-Wealth. A closer inspec- 
tion shows that five more editorials contain passages from the pam- 
phlet, as follows: 


Mercurius Politicus The Case 
No. 35, Jan. 30—Feb. 6, 1651 p- 82 
No. 42, March 20-27 P- 93 
No. 54, June 12-19 pp. 62-63 
No. 62, August 7-14 pp. 64-65 
No. 63, August 14-21 p. 82 


Two more, No. 64, August 21-28, and No. 65, August 28-September 
4, 1651, blast the reputation of the kings of England from “Will 
(called the Conqueror)” to Charles, in order to prove that “the world 
is grown wiser now, than to throw away their Lives and estates for a 
Trifle called a King:’ These two editorials are clearly derived from an 
anonymous pamphlet entitled, The True Portraiture of the Kings of 
England; Drawn from the Titles, Successions, Raigns and Ends... 
By an impartial Friend to Justice and Truth (London, 1650; pp. 
17-38)." 

Eighteen editorials in the first series still remain to be accounted 
for. Do they contain anything that Nedham could not have written, 
or would not write? The editorial in No. 30, December 26—January 
2, 1651, is typical of Nedham and certainly not of Milton. The open- 
ing lines are: “It’s impossible there should be Peace among the 
Community of any Nation, without the intervening power of the 
Sword to keep all in awe. This must of necessity be the foundation 


“In a foreword Henry Parker wrote: “The author of this Book is unknown to me, 
and the book itself came casually to my hands, but I have been induced to publish it 
because it invites thee not to Precepts, but Precedents, not to Disputable but to visible 
Politicks.” A quotation from The True Portraiture of the Kings of England (p. 42) is also 
to be found in the concluding paragraph of the editorial in the issue for June 5-12, 
1651, No. 53. 
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of all Government, and not that Chimaera which they call the Uni- 
versall consent of the People.’ This editorial is of course an attack 
on the Levellers, without mentioning them by name. In passing, it 
may be of interest to note that, although Nedham devoted a whole 
section of The Case of the Common-Wealth to a denunciation of 
the Levellers (pp. 69—79), that section is not used in the journal. 

The editorials in Nos. 35 to 37 (January 30-February 20, 1651) 
show an increasing concern with those who were plotting to restore 
the “old Interest and Family:’ The royalist plot unearthed by the 
government in January, 1651, may well have been the stimulus. 
No. 37 contains the passage about Warwick the Kingmaker which 
Nedham later used in his Excellencie of a Free-State (p. 20).’ There 
seems to be no reason for suspecting that Milton had a hand in any 
of these three editorials, particularly since the first one contains a 
reference from The Case of the Common-Wealth, and since the three 
together have a certain unity. 

The editorials from No. 43 to No. 52 (March 27—April 3 to May 
29—June 5, 1651) form another unit. The central theme is a denunci- 
ation of the Scots, their king, and their allies, the English Presby- 
terians. Six of these numbers are original, but there is nothing new 
in conception or in execution.° 

Nedham, despite his dislike of the Presbyterians, had, as late as 
April 10-17, 1651 (No. 45), expressed the hope that they would “re- 
turne and cast themselves in the arms of their old Friends.’ The dis- 
covery of the plot of the Presbyterian ministers and the trial of Love 
by the High Court of Justice (June 20—July 5) gave rise to some of 
the most violent editorials in Mercurius Politicus. They began in 
the issue of June 12-19, 1651 (No. 54) and continued through that 
of July 31—-August 7 (No. 61). Only a part of the first editorial is 
taken from The Case of the Common-Wealth; but these editorials— 
eight in number—are so closely knit that they must have come from 

5 Gardiner, op. cit., I, 414, n. 1, and French, op. cit., pp. 243-44. 

°It may be of interest to note that in the official report of the assassination plot 
against Cromwell in 1654, entitled A True Account of the Late Bloody and Inhumane 
Conspiracy against His Highness the Lord Protector, and this Commonwealth (London, 
1654), there are long quotations from the editorials in Nos. 47, 50, and 51, and a few 


lines from No. 49. A True Account of the Late Bloody and Inhumane Conspiracy may 
well have been edited by Nedham, who was fond of quoting from his own works. 
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one pen, and there is no valid reason to support Milton’s authorship." 
Nos. 66 and 67 (Sept. 4-11, Sept. 11-18), whose editorials are also 
new, review the successes of the Commonwealth and condemn its 
enemies. The language and the ideas are certainly Nedham’s. 

One may therefore say, with some degree of certainty, that Milton 
was not responsible for any of the eighteen editorials written specifi- 
cally for Mercurius Politicus (Nos. 30, 36, 37, 44, 47, 49-52, 55-61, 
66, 67). 

Nedham usually added fresh material to the editorials which he 
plagiarized from his own pamphlet, and, as Professor French has 
suggested, here if anywhere the Miltonic influence may be seen. 
Unfortunately, it is not possible to lay all the evidence before the 
reader—two examples must suffice to refute this theory. The first, 
in No. 43, March 27—April 3, 1651, has been chosen because the 
opening section was attributed to Milton by Masson and the last 
section by Gardiner. The editorial begins with the following lines: 


I am often in contemplation of a memorable example, recorded in the 
second Book of Sam. chap. 4; and that is of Ishbosheth the son of King 
Saul, who laying Claim to the Kingdome after his Father, by prerogative 
of succession, made warr against David, who was placed in the Govern- 
ment according to God’s appointment: But to shew that hereditary suc- 


cession is no Plea to justifie a warr against the powers ordained by him, 
he placed marks of displeasure against all that took part with Ishbosheth; 
so that he being heir of the Curses of his Familie, his fortune declining, 
and all his designes proving succesless, and himself a burden to his Party, 
he in the end had his head strook off by some of his own Commanders, 
and brought to David. 


Masson cites the above passage as a possible contribution by Milton.° 
As part of the evidence he singles out the word strook, which he 
maintains is a Miltonic form, although admitting that he has “met 
with it in Needham’s own writing.” Masson might easily have for- 
gotten that he had seen the word strook in the very passage of The 
Case of the Common-Wealth (p. 57) from which the quoted section 
of the editorial is copied. 


* Gardiner attributed a part of the editorial in No. 54 to Milton. (Op. cit., I, 414-15.) 
See below, pp. 484-85. 

§ Masson, op. cit., IV, 330. 

® [bid., p. 335, Nn. 1. 
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The pamphlet then continues: 


Now, I leave this unto those that list to make the application: And 
withall, they may doe well to consider how the Spaniard prospered in 
88. in his invasion against England; how ill he hath thrived in his 
Attemps against the Hollander: And as for the Scots, I suppose, that 
as it concerns them to consider the sad example of the late Hamiltonian 
Invasion; so they and their Adherents may learn from all these together, 
that God will never prosper them, if they proceed in their unrighteous 
Combinations. 


In the editorial, Nedham omitted the above paragraph and made 
his “application” to the Scots only, as follows: 


Now, when God hath opened the eyes of the Scots so farr as to consider; 
that they have an Ishbosheth among them, Heir of a Family of the very 
same Complexion and Condition, against whom destruction hath been 
written in broad Characters by the speciall hand of Providence; That no 
party whatsoever that joynes with it doth prosper; That by bringing him 
in, they have undone themselves, their Armies defeated, themselves 
cheated, and their Countrey reduced even to utmost extremity. And 
farther, when they consider, how they suffer all these miseries for one 
that mortally hates them, and detests both their Kirk and Covenant... 
how he rejoyced at the defeat at Dunbarr, and took occasion thereby to 
over-top all his Tutors both of Kirk and State; the principall whereof he 
hath outed from Command, and either discontented or debarred them 
from his Councels, to make room for Cavaliers and Malignants of all 
sorts and sizes, who now are the only Courtiers. If they please likewise 
to consider; that from such Beginnings as these, nothing but Revenge 
will follow in the end; Revenge for his Father, Revenge for his darling, 
Montrose, that Acted by his speciall Commissions: (And truly, it must 
needs be justice on Gods part, if he permit him to revenge that deed 
upon the Scotish Ring-leaders, because they were so blindly and basely 
impartiall, as to bequeath the Servant to a death of highest Infamy on 
the Gallows, and yet at the same time take his Master that set him on 
work into their Bosomes.) I say, once again, if it please God to open the 
Scots eies and hearts to consider all these things, and to see that they 
have an Achan and an Ishbosheth among them, they cannot be ignorant 
which way to make Use and Application of the former Text, for the saving 
of their Nation. 


The foregoing is the section of which Gardiner writes, “Milton, 
if evidence of style be worth anything, snatched the pen from Need- 
ham’s hands”; and “‘surely,’ he added, “here we are listening to the 
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voice of Milton:”” That is improbable, for why should Milton com- 
plete an editorial for which Nedham had supplied the original idea? 
Gardiner’s evidence that outed is a ““Miltonic word’ is irrelevant; 
for Nedham wrote in The Case of the Common-Wealth (p. 10): 
“the Portugalls having of late outed the Spaniard.’ Also, the follow- 
ing passage occurs in the editorial of August 28-September 4, 1651, 
No. 65: “This gave occasion to Edward the 4. to out him by the 
sword,’ 

The second example is taken from No. 54, which is an attack on 
the Presbyterian clergy. Gardiner attributes a part of the editorial 
to Milton, remarking that “here again the language bears distinctly 
the impress of Milton’s mind:” The first two of the sections here 
printed in italics are copied from the pamphlet (pp. 62-63), and the 
third is the section attributed by Gardiner to Milton. 


It is high time now, to assert the honor and integrity of the Parliament, 
against the Passions and Proceedings of our male-contents of the min- 
istry; who notwithstanding all the Levity, Moderation, and perswasion 
that hath been used toward them, have continually prostituted the rever- 
ence of their Function (contrary to the mind of Christ, and the intent of 
the Gospel) for the carrying on a worldly interest of domination and 
Faction, to the extreme prejudice and danger of our Nation. 

Touching the truth of this, the Course of their carriage from time to 
time, will best inform us. For, no sooner was the Episcopall Form abol- 
ished here, as corrupt and Antichristian, but immediately the lofty Stick- 
lers of the Presbyterian Clergy began to shew their teeth: and sitting in 
the State of an Assembly (cheek by jole with the Parliament) they made 
more bold then the Bishops to intermeddle with civil affairs; laboured 
to twist their Church discipline with the interest of State; claimed in 
their open Pleas, discourses, and their confession of Faith, a Power to be 
in themselves distinct from the civil; and not only so, but they demanded 
the voting of this in both Houses, as Jure divino, that so the Parliament 
might for ever cut the throat of their own Authority and Magistracy. For 
the compleating this their Tyrannicall designe, they had a corrupt Party 
in Parliament, and the Scots to back them, they all having their particu- 
lar ends and aims in the business; which without question they had 
effected, but that it pleased God to stir up the spirits of a more noble 
Party to prevent them, and assert the liberties of the People both in 
Sacreds and Civils. This noble Act of prevention gave them an occasion 
2° Gardiner, op. cit., I, 413. 

4 Tbid., n. 2. 
9 Tbid., p. 414. 
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to make the breach, and to forfeit all their former Principles and pre- 
tences of engagement: For, the Scots being defeated of their English In- 
terrests and expectations, the corrupted members of their hopes and 
Privileges, and the Clergy of their Kirk-dominion, incline all immedi- 
ately to face about to the King, and afterward to his son, to hedg in him 
and his Interest with their own, in hope of a Revenge, and a Recovery. 

But of all others, who so violent, or who so high in provocation, and 
contempt of Authority, as the Boutefeus of the Priesthood? For, not to 
mention that warr which they endeavoured to form in the City, before the 
first entry of our Army, they have since been the Authors and fomenters 
of two warrs more between England and Scotland. For, having tried other 
waies in vain, then in the year 1648, they plot a compliance with the late 
King; the Scots must be invited in with Hamilton, their Propositions 
not voted against, privat agreements must pass betwixt them and the 
King: And for the better speeding of their work, the Militia must be 
distracted; the Navy broken; the Pulpits bellow forth nothing but In- 
surrection, whereby the people were preached into Arms for bringing 
about a personal Treaty; And so a second warr came on, upon their 
account, to revive the dying hopes of the Scots, and the Malignant party. 

But these storms being over, through the mercy of God, the Govern- 
ment altered, and the Commonwealth setled in a new establishment of 
Peace and Freedome, then these men of the Clergy beat up their Drums 
afresh, and renew their old humors and actings with more violence then 
before; they vilifie the Government, fill their Pulpits with alarms and 
Invectives, preach disobedience and treason with open mouth, keep 
privat Fasts for the destruction of the Parliament, dam them and all their 
Friends for Hereticks and Schismaticks; and in their licentious way, ex- 
communicate the State out of all the possibilities of heaven, their Sov- 
eraignty on earth, and out of the very hearts of the people. Nor is this 
all; but they proceed underhand to confederate with the Nation of Scot- 
land, and with Charles Stewart their King, by which means they joyn 
Issue with all the Malignants and Rebels of the three Nations, whose 
designe they now act, and have labored to effect, by laying and preparing 
new Insurrections of late so happily prevented. Thus they have pre- 
ferred their own unrighteous discontents, before the Peace and Liberty 
of their native Country; so that upon their score too, wee must lay this 
third warr, now in being, against the People of England. 

Let all the world then be judge, whether the Parliament, having after 
all their patience and forbearance with these men, reaped nothing from 
them but disdain and malice, and after a vast expence of so much blood 
and Treasure, found by lamentable experience, that they are incor- 
rigible (whether, I say, the Parliament) can in honor and conscience do 
less, then put them upon a trial of Justice, who hardned themselvs in 
disobedience, & rejected al the offers of love & mercy? 
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The third section seems fresher, as it should be, for it is written 
in the heat of the moment, rather than copied. Otherwise, is there 
any great difference between the three sections, in language or in 
thought? 

There can be little doubt about the authorship of the second series 
of editorials which Nedham used for his pamphlet, The Excellen- 
cie of a Free-State. Professor French has, however, suggested “with 
considerable temerity’” that the following passage in No. 91 (Feb- 
ruary 26—March 4, 1651/2), not reprinted in The Excellencie, might 
refer to Milton’s Tenure of Kings and Magistrates: “First for Kings, 
give me leave to shew (what I once published upon another occasion) 
that tis no new thing for Kings to be deprived, or punish’t with death 
for their crimes in government:’ Some doubt is, however, thrown 
upon such a supposition by a passage to be found in No. 49, May 
8-15, 1651, where, in justification of the execution of Charles, the 
editor writes: 

It was an Act agreeing with the law of God, (which observes no respect 
of persons) consonant to the laws of men, and the practices of all wel- 
ordered States & Kingdoms (not excepting even France and Spain) as I 
shal make it evident ere long (among many other particulars) in a set 


Treatise, by a cloud of Instances, derived from the scope of holy Writ, the 
very principles of right Reason, Law and Example. 


The passage in No. g1 would seem to refer to the earlier statement, 
and the later editorial gives examples, from Holy Writ and secular 
history, of wicked kings punished for their crimes. Unfortunately, 
it has not been possible to find the “Treatise” promised in No. 49. 
In Milton’s “Commonplace Book” there are references to the depo- 
sition of Charles the Simple, and the rejection of Charles of Lorraine 
in favor of Hugh Capet—references which are also reminiscent of 
the editorial.“ It should be pointed out, however, that in The Case 
of the Common-Wealth Nedham gives evidence of considerable his- 
torical reading, and in fact quotes de Thou (p. 21), one of the histo- 
rians used by Milton in his observation on kingship in France. 
The examination of the editorials yields no evidence at all that 
Milton had a hand in any of them, and shows definitely that he had 


* French, op. cit., p. 245. 
™ Commonplace Book, in The Works of John Milton (Columbia ed.), XVIII, 186-87. 
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no share in the writing of many of them. There may be echoes of 
his writings or conversations here and there, but no satisfactory evi- 
dence of collaboration. Perhaps it is best so. We should prefer to 
think that the position of the author of Areopagitica as “licenser” 


was purely nominal. 
ELMER A. BELLER 








Some Editorial Problems Discussed 


RECENT RESEARCH seminar at the Huntington Library was de- 
voted to editorial problems. The animated discussion at the 
time, and the interest expressed since, suggested that an outline 
might be useful to a wider circle of students of history and literature. 
Naturally enough, points of view varied considerably, and no at- 
tempt has been made to reconcile them here. Editorial practice was 
found to be too inconsistent to permit of easy generalization, and 
theories of what it ought to be were no more consistent. Neverthe- 
less, there was sufficient agreement to indicate that the more discus- 
sion the greater uniformity. In compiling this précis the writer has 
not attempted to include all the points raised, and he has included 
a few that were not raised. He is, of course, solely responsible for the 
selection of the opinions given below and for their formulation. 

Questions debated were: how to edit both scholarly and popular 
texts, how to make scholarly articles more readable without lower- 
ing standards, how to reduce the cost of printing, especially the cost 
of composition, and how to avoid friction between editor and con- 
tributors. The question of what to publish—perhaps the hardest 
problem that confronts an editor—was ignored, and discussions 
started with the assumption that the editor had already made up 
his mind. 

In editing a text, the first essential is to decide the type of reader 
for whom the edition is designed. In the case of a popular text there 
are so many considerations to be taken into account that only a few 
essentials seem to be of general application. Among them are a de- 
scription of the text and statements as to how it has been dealt 
with, whether modernized, etc., and as to the purpose of the edi- 
torial matter added. ‘To produce a basic text for scholars is a much 
more difficult task. The first point to determine is whether the exact 
form of the text is the most important factor and whether every 
peculiarity need be recorded. If so, the only satisfactory procedure 
is photographic reproduction, plus notes to explain readings which 
ultraviolet rays or magnifying glasses or examination of the original 
made clearer than the camera. Today, the skilful photographer can 
often produce a text that is easier to read than the original. Photog- 
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raphy may suffice for a text when no more than one version or pos- 
sibly two, such as the first and second quartos of Hamlet, need be 
taken into account, but it cannot be used to advantage when there 
are many versions. The editor has then to solve immediately the 
vexed problem which version to adopt, the first or the last, as a base. 
Take two fine examples of editing, McKerrow’s edition of The Works 
of Thomas Nashe and Lily Bess Campbell’s edition of the Mirror 
for Magistrates. These follow diametrically opposite rules, the one 
being based on the last editions and the other on the first. Obviously, 
no law can be established to deal with all cases. However, if the pri- 
mary object is to establish a text and to make possible a substantial 
reconstruction of any other version from collations, choice of the 
first edition as the base is usually the better and the easier. If the 
emphasis is to be on the final product, embodying successive changes, 
the last edition should be used. 

The form of the introduction and notes will necessarily be deter- 
mined by the purpose of the edition. Whenever the primary object 
is to provide a text hitherto unknown or inaccessible and therefore 
little studied, any effort to anticipate the verdict of years of scholar- 
ship is irrelevant as well as futile. Miss Campbell stated that the 1559 
Mirror for Magistrates is clearly a reflection of contemporary politi- 
cal problems in similar, older historical stories but that, time and 
space not permitting her to give a full discussion for each legend, 
she deliberately abstained from comment of that sort. Not to attempt 
a definitive edition, because enough scholarship has not yet been 
devoted to the work in question, is a hard but undoubtedly correct 
decision. In the preparation of an introduction and notes one should 
avoid the unnecessary insertion of controversial matter, their use as 
a vehicle for pet theories, and the temptation to make them take the 
place of a whole library. In other words, with certain exceptions, 
introductions and notes should be short and simple. 

In a text for scholars, normally the spelling, punctuation, capital- 
ization, etc., of the original should be preserved, but there seems to 
be no objection to such changes as the substitution of “‘j” for “i” or 
“u” for “v;’ and vice versa. Turned letters can be rectified, and the 
errata, if any, indicated by the printer, can be inserted. The mar- 
ginal notes, to which Prynne and other seventeenth-century scholars 
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were addicted, can be inserted as footnotes. The expansion of con- 
tractions is certainly one of an editor’s duties, and he can also help 
the reader by the correction of obvious errors. Of course, he should 
state in his introduction exactly the nature of the changes he has 
made. In transcribing a manuscript, especially a modern one, there 
is sometimes doubt whether certain letters are capitals or not or how 
a given word is spelled. When Professor Avery Craven was copy- 
ing, for his book “To Markie” (1933), Robert E. Lee’s letters to his 
cousin, he found the utmost difficulty in deciding about capitaliza- 
tion. In such a dilemma the editor can either follow Mr. Craven’s 
example and decide each instance according to his own judgment, 
or adopt whatever rule he deems best. Another vexed question arose 
in connection with the same work, in consequence of Lee’s apparent 
spelling of his wife’s name as “May” instead of “Mary:’ Because Lee 
is known always to have called her ‘‘Mary,;’ Mr. Craven decided to 
use “Mary” throughout. To have done otherwise would have meant 
the adoption of a rule to transcribe exactly what the author appar- 
ently wrote—not what he intended to write. If such a rule were fol- 
lowed a reductio ad absurdum would soon result. Often, in printing 
modern letters, if the original were exactly reproduced, the termi- 
nation “ing” would have to appear as a dash followed by a “g;’ and 
the letters “i” and “‘t” would have to appear undotted or uncrossed. 
Mere pedantry and overmeticulousness would make a text almost 
unusable. The unum necessarium is accurate consistency. Perhaps 
the worst fault when dealing with letters of bygone days is to mod- 
ernize most of the spelling, etc., but to retain enough of the original 
usages to give a spurious air of antiquity. 

A difficult question arises in editing works or correspondence too 
bulky to be printed in full. Usually, to print some in full and omit 
the others altogether is preferable to printing parts or digests of all— 
not to mention telescoping several items into one. Perhaps the com- 
plete listing of the works or letters and printing the most important 
in extenso are the most satisfactory devices when working under a 
rigid limitation of space. A chronological order is usually desirable. 
There are, of course, exceptions. If, for instance, a statesman’s cor- 
respondence consists mainly of state papers or letters about politics, 
there would be no harm in segregating the few scattered notes he 
wrote about private matters. 
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The next problem discussed was the preparation of an article for 
a learned periodical. Here, too, the writer at an early stage should 
make up his mind whether his main object is interpretative or in- 
formative—to interpret data already known or to inform scholars 
of new data. In the former case the writer should do his best to avoid 
distracting the reader by compelling him to peruse long quotations 
in antiquated language. The reproduction of whole paragraphs in 
full Elizabethan dress is costly to print, laborious to check, and tire- 
some to read. Such reproduction should be reserved for passages 
essential to the argument but ambiguous or incapable of summary. 
Very often the substitution of a paraphrase for a quotation will serve 
just as effectively to sustain the argument and will avoid the dis- 
advantages enumerated above. Passages that must be quoted usually 
can be modernized without harm, though care should be taken with 
words that have undergone changes of meaning. The answer to the 
question, “Should English or American spelling be followed in mod- 
ernizing?,’ would seem to be, “Follow English spelling when the 
printing is to be done in England and American when the printing 
is to be done in the United States:’ Unfortunately, legitimate differ- 
ences of opinion exist within the frontiers of a country as to the spell- 
ing of certain words. The simplest plan is to adopt some arbitrary 
standard, such as the first spelling given in Webster. Under these 
circumstances, contributors to a periodical would do well to follow 
its practice. Compositors and proofreaders become accustomed to 
spelling a particular word in a particular way and if they have 
to pause, every time it occurs, to follow the unusual spelling used 
in a single article much time is wasted and mistakes may be made; 
and in these days, when most printing is done by linotype, the altera- 
tion of a single letter involves resetting a whole line, with the danger 
of the introduction of further and possibly more serious errors. 

Learned articles are prone to have far too many footnotes, and 
bibliographical notes too many entries. While a writer should not 
assume that his readers are as omniscient as Macaulay’s schoolboy, 
he can reasonably credit them with a knowledge of the contents of 
a sound textbook. Frequently, much space would be saved if, instead 
of constantly referring to well-known authors, a bibliographical note 
listed them once for all and references were confined to sources for 
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special points. Attention was called to a recent article by Professor 
Roland H. Bainton, on the growth of toleration. Although the au- 
thor was covering four centuries and much of Europe, his biblio- 
graphical apparatus, though unquestionably sufficient, was smaller 
than is often used for an article dealing with a single event happen- 
ing in a short space of time. When a contributor has reached certain 
conclusions by compiling a mass of figures, the bulk of which makes 
publication prohibitive, a possible device is to publish merely the 
conclusions and to state that the writer will gladly lend a copy of 
the figures to any interested reader. 

Much difference of opinion was manifested concerning the proper 
way to cite authorities. ‘There was complete agreement that the full 
name of the author or editor should be supplied whenever pos- 
sible, together with enough of the title, including the first words, to 
distinguish it, but there was no unanimity about the insertion or 
omission of spaced dots to indicate ellipses or about the giving or 
withholding of the date, publisher, and place of publication. Here, 
again, the writer should make up his mind what he wants to do. 
If he wishes merely to enable the reader to look up a book in a cata- 
logue, he need give no more than the author’s full name and the 
beginning of the title and the date, if there is more than one edition, 
and the place, if there are two different editions published in the 
same year but not in the same place. In the case of works which for 
some perverse reason are generally known by titles different from 
those on the title-pages, the popular titles should be given as well 
as the correct ones. For rare books which have changed their titles 
but not their substance seriously, it seems desirable to indicate the 
change so that the reader can look up another edition. If an edition 
is used which was printed much later than the first edition, the date 
of the first edition might well be supplied. The author should add 
further details in proportion as he feels that more bibliographical 
material would be valuable to a reader, who, after all, may or may 
not have direct access to the books cited. How to make later refer- 
ences to a work already cited led to a general condemnation of “op. 
cit”) The common-sense method seems to be, when there are many 
references to a work, simply to use the author’s name. Thus, if a 
writer frequently quoted L. EF Powell’s edition of Boswell’s Life of 
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Johnson, the second and later references could be simply to Boswell, 
with the volume and page number. When a minor but possibly pro- 
lific author is cited more than once, the most convenient practice is 
to give, each time, his name and a brief title, even if only one of his 
works is used, unless the citations come very close together. Care 
should be taken to give a brief title, in addition to the author’s name, 
whenever considerable space has elapsed between the references. 
In short, convenience to the reader and not any arbitrary rule should 
guide the writer in compiling his footnotes. 

The question of the relations of an editor of a periodical or series 
to his contributors elicited diverse opinions. At one extreme was the 
view that an editor should never make any changes without the au- 
thor’s approval. At the other, an instance was mentioned how one 
of the most distinguished literary scholars in America had addressed 
an editor to the following effect: “Here is my article. I am going 
abroad and cannot attend to proofs. I shall have to leave them to you 
to correct. You are at liberty to make any changes that you see fit.’ 
Probably there is a satisfactory compromise between the denial of 
any editorial discretion and the willingness to grant carte blanche, 
but it is hard to define. No difficulty should arise when the contribu- 
tor is easy of access to the editor, because suggested changes can then 
be submitted to the contributor at every stage—copy, galley proof, 
and page proof. This ideal cannot always be attained. If the con- 
tributor is far away, the most that can be done is to send him, first, 
the copy prepared for the printer and then the galley proof. If hu- 
man frailty were unknown among scholars such a procedure would 
suffice. ‘Too often, however, mistakes linger until the page-proof 
stage, and then, because there is no time to consult the author with- 
out unduly delaying the publication of the number in question, the 
editor has to act on his own responsibility. Sometimes there are no 
mistakes in page proof but the exigencies of printing require a line 
more on this page or a line less on that and the editor has to try to 
oblige. Occasionally, a contributor is so obsessed with the notion, 
“A poor thing, but mine own,’ that he apparently prefers his mis- 
takes to someone else’s corrections, and there is no arguing with such 
a man. However, an editor should never, or hardly ever, make a 
serious change of meaning without consulting the author. More con- 
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troversial is the extent to which the editor can legitimately help an 
author. Ethically, he cannot rewrite an article entirely and thus 
secure undeserved credit for the purported author. But there is no 
easily definable limit beyond which an editor should not go in trying 
to improve an article. The temptation is strong, because an editor 
naturally is more concerned about the reputation of his periodical 
in the learned world than about the sensibilities of an individual 
contributor. There cannot be any compromise with error, but there 
can be and should be with differences of opinion about matters 


incapable of definite resolution. 
GopFREY DAVIES 
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Friends of the Huntington Library 


Notes and News 


The Friends of the Huntington Library, as of May 13, 1942, num- 


ber 578. 


The annual meeting of the Directors of the Friends of the Hunt- 
ington Library was held on Tuesday, March 31, in Los Angeles. The 
terms of five of the members of the Board expired at this meeting. 
These Directors, all of whom were re-elected to serve until June, 


1945, were: 


Homer D. Crotty 

Max Farrand 

Phil Townsend Hanna 
George D. Lyman 
Frederick W. Williamson 


The following persons were re-elected to their respective offices: 


William W. Clary, President 

Frederick W. Williamson, Vice-President 
Homer D. Crotty, Secretary 

Robert O. Schad, Assistant Secretary 
Victor H. Rossetti, Treasurer 

Fred S. Hilpert, Assistant Treasurer 


Dr. Farrand informed the Board that, because of his extended 
absences from California, he desired to retire from the Executive 
Committee. The Directors acceded to his wish with regret and 
elected the following to the Executive Committee: 


William W. Clary 
Homer D. Crotty 

Phil Townsend Hanna 
Dana H. Jones 

Edward D. Lyman 

John C. Macfarland 
Seeley G. Mudd 
Frederick W. Williamson 
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John C. Macfarland and Mrs. Max Farrand were appointed to the 
Garden Committee, and Homer D. Crotty, Dana H. Jones, and 
Robert O. Schad were appointed to the Publications Committee, to 
continue their editorial work on The Friends. 

Appropriations were approved for the purchase of plants of Aza- 
lea indica; six water-color drawings on hunting subjects, by Samuel 
Howitt, dated 1791 and 1792; and additional Californiana. A sum 
for the acquisition of manuscript or printed materials in English, 
relating to English history or literature prior to 1789, had been 
allotted at a meeting held January 23. 














List of Contributors 


GoprrEY DAVIES. ......... Editor; Research Staff, Hunting- 
ton Library 
BELLER, ELMER A.......... Associate Professor of History, 


Princeton University 


RINGLER, WILLIAM. ........ Assistant Professor of English, 
Princeton University 
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Henry E. Huntington Library and 
Art Gallery Publications 





Studies and Monographs 


AMERICAN FICTION, 1774-1850. A CONTRIBUTION TOWARD A BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
by Lyle H. Wright. Illustrated $3.50 


Lists 2,200 editions of 1,400 titles of prose tales. novels, romances, and novelettes located 
in seventeen institutions and two private collections in America. 


ASTRONOMICAL THOUGHT IN THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE: A STUDY OF THE 
COSMOLOGICAL IDEAS OF THE SCIENTIFIC WRITERS FROM 1500 TO 1645, 
by Francis R. Johnson $3.25 


A survey of English writings on science, charting the course of astronomical thought in 


scientific circles during that significant period of transition from the old cosmology to 
the new. 


CATALOGUE OF BriTIsH PAINTINGS IN THE HENRY E,. HUNTINGTON LIBRARY 
AND ArT GALLERY, by C. H. Collins Baker, with an Introduction by Sir 
Charles Holmes. 50 full-page reproductions $6.00 

This official Catalogue has been printed, in a limited edition, with the distinction re- 


quired by the exceptional quality of what is recognized as the finest collection of 
eighteenth-century English portraits. 


CATALOGUE OF WILLIAM BLAKE’s DRAWINGS AND PAINTINGS IN THE HuNT- 

INGTON LiBrary, by C. H. Collins Baker. Illustrated $2.25, 
Reproductions, with full information, of the three important sets of Milton illustra- 
tions—Paradise Lost, Comus, and the Morning of Christ’s Nativity—and the few sepa- 
rate works in water color by which William Blake is represented at the Library. 


THE CATTLE ON A ‘THOUSAND HILLs. SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 1850-1870, 
by Robert Glass Cleland $3.50 
An economic and social history of the period of transition from an isolated cattle 


frontier to the beginnings of an urban community, with emphasis on changing cus- 
toms and institutions. 


CoMICALL SATYRE AND SHAKESPEARE’S ““TROILUS AND CREsSIDA,’ by Oscar 


James Campbell $3.00 


Traces the theories of dramatic satire, shows how far Ben Jonson and Marston con- 
formed to those theories, and how Shakespeare followed this new dramatic fashion. 


THE First GENTLEMEN OF VIRGINIA. INTELLECTUAL QUALITIES OF THE 
Ear.y CoLoniA RuLinc Crass, by Louis B. Wright $3.75 


A study of the ideas of gentility of the early Virginia aristocracy, their transmission 
from England, their adaptation, and the intellectual qualities of such early families 
as the Beverleys, Carters, Fitzhughs, Lees, and Wormeleys. 
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FRANCOIS BOUCHER AND THE BEAUVAIS TAPESTRIES, by Maurice Block. 
Illustrated $1.25, 
This study, accompanied by 24 excellent collotype reproductions, carries the reader into 


eighteenth-century France and outlines the background for an appreciation of the 
master works of the tapestry weaver’s craft. 


Mippce-Cass CULTURE IN ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND, by Louis B. Wright. 
Pp. 733 $5.00 


Gives an interpretation of the middle-class Elizabethan England from which the early 
colonists sailed for America. 


Sources 


Alps TO RESEARCH IN THE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY $ .25 
A list of the Library's various card catalogues, etc., of its collections. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF AMBROSE SERLE, SECRETARY TO Lorp Howe, 
1776-1778, edited by Edward H. Tatum, Jr. Pp. 369, 7 maps $4.50 


An unusually interesting diary of New York under British occupation, by a keen Brit- 
ish observer, secretary to Admiral Richard Howe, in command of the British navy. 


ARBOR OF Amorous Devices, by Nicholas Breton. With an Introduction 
by Hyder Edward Rollins. Collotype facsimile of i597 edition $3.00 


Brittons Bowre OF DELIGHTS, 1591. With an Introduction and Notes by 
Hyder Edward Rollins. Collotype facsimile $3.00 


THE CALIFORNIA ALMANAC FoR 1849, by Benjamin Greenleaf. Repro- 
duced in facsimile from the copy in the Huntington Library, with an 
Introduction by Lyle H. Wright $1.00 


There is available for public sale a limited number of this “occasional publication” of 
the Friends of the Huntington Library. 


CALIFORNIA, 1847-1852. DRAWINGS BY WILLIAM RicH Hutton. With an 

Introduction by Willard O. Waters. 58 full-page illustrations $5.00 
Reproductions of water-color and pencil drawings by a young surveyor, whose training 
in draftsmanship made his work exact and accurate in detail. Among the places espe- 


cially illustrated are San Francisco, the area of the Gold Rush, Monterey, Santa Bar- 
bara, Los Angeles, San Bernardino, and several missions. 


CALIFORNIA IN 1792. THE EXPEDITION OF José LONGINOS MarTiNEz, trans- 
lated by Lesley Byrd Simpson $2.75 
This narrative account of one of the first scientific expeditions to the Californias in- 


cludes statistical data on the explorations and investigations then undertaken, with 
notes on Indian life and customs. 


CurIsTMAS CAROLS PRINTED IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, Including Kele’s 
Christmas carolles newely Inprynted. With an Introduction and Notes 
by Edward Bliss Reed. A facsimile reproduction $3.00 
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COLONIAL PANORAMA,1775. DR. ROBERT HONYMAN’S JOURNAL FOR MARCH 
AND APRIL, edited by Philip Padelford. 2 folded maps $2.00 


Diary of a journey from Virginia to New York and Boston, just before the outbreak of 
the Revolutionary War. 


DaILy Mepirations, by Philip Pain. Cambridge, 1668. With an Introduc- 
tion by Leon Howard. A facsimile reproduction $ .75 


A Discourse UPON THE Exposicion & UNDERSTANDINGE OF STATUTES, 
together with Sir Thomas Egerton’s Additions, edited with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by Samuel E. Thorne $5.00 


Printed from Ellesmere manuscripts in the Huntington Library, this treatise is the 
earliest yet found on statutory interpretation. 


DocuMENTs RELATING TO NEW NETHERLAND, 1624-1626, translated and 
edited by A. J. F van Laer. Reproduced in facsimile, with facing tran- 
scripts and translations. Folio. Bound in buckram $25.00 


Drury LANE CALENDAR, 1747-1776, compiled from the Playbills and 
edited with an Introduction and Notes by Dougald MacMillan $7.00 


The Calendar is divided into two parts: one is a chronological list of the plays presented 
at the Drury Lane Theatre in London, so arranged that the reader can find the program 
for any season, week, or day; the other an alphabetical list of the plays, with the dates 
on which each was performed, and with the casts, so far as they can be reconstructed 
from playbills and other sources. 


THE GRUMBLER, an Adaptation by Oliver Goldsmith. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Alice I. Perry Wood. A transcription $1.50 


THE Laws AND LIBERTIES OF MASSACHUSETTS, 1648. With an Introduction 
by Max Farrand. Type facsimile $3.00 


THE LETTERS OF Dr. GEORGE CHEYNE TO THE COUNTESS OF HUNTINGDON, 
1730-1739, edited with an Introduction by Charles FE Mullett $1.75 


During 1730-40, Dr. George Cheyne, the friend of Samuel Richardson, carried on a 
semiprofessional and social correspondence with the famous if eccentric Selina, Countess 
of Huntingdon. His letters are valuable for the light they cast upon the practice of 
medicine in high society by a physician jocularly called “the Aberdeen Falstaff.” 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT CaRTER, 1720-1727. THE COMMERCIAL INTER- 
ESTS OF A VIRGINIA GENTLEMAN, edited by Louis B. Wright $2.50 


This valuable collection of letters provides an insight into the life of a great colonial 
planter, Robert (“King”) Carter of Corotoman. It also has information on the tobacco 
trade, the slave traffic, the effect in Virginia of the South Sea crash, and much else of 
commercial and social interest. 


Mary oF NIMMEGEN. With an Introduction by Harry Morgan Ayres and 
Adriaan Jacob Barnouw. Collotype facsimile $1.50 
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THE MIRROR FOR MAGISTRATES, edited by Lily B. Campbell $10.50 


The contemporary popularity of the Mirror for Magistrates is attested by the eight 
editions that appeared between 1559 and 1610. Its modern neglect is shown by the 
limitation of the last edition (1815) to 150 copies. This new edition contains the 1559 
text, all subsequent additions to the original Mirror, and full verbal collations for all 
of the editions between 1563 and 1587. 


NosILis, oR A VIEW OF THE LIFE AND DEATH OF A SIDNEY, and LEssus 
Lucusris, by Thomas Moffet, with Introduction, Translation, and 
Notes by Virgil B. Heltzel and Hoyt H. Hudson $3.75 

A printing of the original Latin, with its translation, of a manuscript, by Thomas 

Moffet, containing a new life of Sir Philip Sidney and a poetic lament for him. The 


full introduction and notes are concerned with Moffet, his work reproduced here, and 
other early accounts of Sidney. 


PLUTARCH’S QUYETE OF MynpE, translated by Thomas Wyat. With an 
Introduction by Charles Read Baskervill. Heliotype facsimile $1.50 


SHAKESPEARE’S HAMLET: The First Quarto, 1603. Collotype facsimile 


$3.00 

SHAKESPEARE’S HAMLET: The Second Quarto, 1604. Collotype facsimile. 
With an Introduction by Oscar James Campbell $3.50 
Together with First Quarto $5.00 


THRALIANA, edited by Katharine C. Balderston. 2 vols. Pp.1191 $12.00 


The Huntington Library has six volumes of Thraliana, containing not only anecdotes 
about Dr. Johnson and other celebrities, jotted down by Mrs. Thrale, but also much 
autobiographical material, in verse and prose, about a very remarkable woman. 


“To MARKIE”: THE LETTERS OF ROBERT E. LEE TO MARTHA CusTIs WIL- 
LIAMS, edited with an Introduction by Avery Craven $1.50 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF BAYARD TAYLOR IN THE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY, 
edited with an Introduction by John Richie Schultz $3.00 


Of the 400 letters in the Huntington collection, 128 are printed in full. Of the remain- 
ing letters, 103 are summarized individually; the rest are listed according to content. 


WASHINGTON’s Map OF MounT VERNON, 1793. Reproduced in facsimile. 
With an Introduction by Lawrence Martin. Pp. vii; full-scale map, 
folded $ .25 


In Press 


THE BUTTERFIELD OVERLAND MAIL, by Waterman L. Ormsby, Only 
Through Passenger on the First Westbound Stage, edited by Lyle H. 
Wright and Josephine M. Bynum. 


This lively account of the first trip of the Butterfield Overland Mail from St. Louis to 
San Francisco in 1858 is supplemented by unique items and enriched by many notes. 
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GLANCES AT CALIFORNIA, 1847-1853. Diaries and Letters of William R. 
Hutton, Surveyor. With a Brief Memoir and Notes by Willard O. 
Waters 


Letters and several short diaries by the young surveyor whose drawings, made in Cali- 
fornia at the same period, are printed in the volume entitled California, 1847-1852 (see 
above, p. 500). Seven of the letters were written from Los Angeles when Hutton was 
assisting in the first survey of the pueblo. 


Huntington Library Lists 


No. 1. CHeck List oF AMERICAN LAws, CHARTERS, AND CONSTITUTIONS OF 
THE 17TH AND 18TH CENTURIES IN THE HUNTINGTON LiBRARY. Com- 
piled by Willard O. Waters $1.00 


No. 2. SPORTING BooKs IN THE HUNTINGTON Lisrary. Compiled by Lyle 
H. Wright $1.25, 


No. 3. INCUNABULA IN THE HUNTINGTON Liprary. Compiled by Herman 
Ralph Mead $7.50 


No. 4. CATALOGUE OF THE LARPENT PLAYS IN THE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY. 
Compiled by Dougald MacMillan $4.25 


No. 5. AMERICAN MANUSCRIPT COLLECTIONS IN THE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY 
FOR THE HISTORY OF THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTU- 
riES. Compiled by Norma B. Cuthbert $1.50 


Huntington Library Quarterly 


The Huntington Library Quarterly, whose first number appeared in 
October, 1937, is issued, as its name implies, four times a year. It costs 
$5.00 a year by subscription, or $1.50 for single numbers. 

The primary purpose of the Quarterly is to provide a medium for the 
publication of articles based on the researches of scholars at the Library. 
While the emphasis is upon the English Renaissance, American history 
and literature are not neglected. The Quarterly also prints, from time 
to time, letters and documents, of literary or historical importance, from 
the Library’s collections, and includes a regular section devoted to the 
interests of the Friends of the Huntington Library. 

The Quarterly was preceded by the Huntington Library Bulletin, 
whose first number appeared in May, 1931, and whose eleventh and last 
was issued in April, 1937. Subscribers to the Quarterly may purchase Nos. 
1-11 of the Bulletin at $10.00 the set; separate numbers, at $1.25, each. 
Tables of contents and indexes for all numbers of the Bulletin and Quar- 
terly will be sent on request. 
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Hand Lists 


The following hand lists of special exhibitions at the Huntington 
Library are available: 
Byron: 1788-1938. Illustrated. 10 cents 
CALIFORNIA FROM LEGENDARY ISLAND TO STATEHOOD. I]lustrated. 10 cents 


CONQUEST OF THE AIR. THE EVOLUTION OF AERONAUTICS TO 1883. Illus- 
trated. 10 cents 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. Illustrated. 10 cents 
CONTEMPORARY CarToons. Illustrated. 10 cents 

ENGLISH EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ARCHITECTURE. Illustrated. 10 cents 
THE ENGLIsH NovEL. Illustrated. 10 cents 

GREAT Books IN GREAT Epitions. Illustrated. 25, cents 

LEARNING FOR LADIEs (1508-1895). Illustrated. 10 cents 

LEGAL MANUSCRIPTS AND PRINTED Books. Illustrated. 15 cents 

Los ANGELES: THE TRANSITION DECADES, 1850—70. Illustrated. 10 cents 
MEDICAL KNOWLEDGE IN TUDOR ENGLAND. 15, cents 


MEXICAN IMPRINTS, 1544-1600, IN THE HUNTINGTON LiBrRary. Illustrated. 
25 cents 


MEXICO IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. IIlustrated. 10 cents 
RARE NEWSPAPERS AND THEIR PRECURSORS, 1515-1918. 10 cents 
SCIENCE AND THE NEw WorLD (1526-1800). Illustrated. 10 cents 
Tupor Drama. Illustrated. 10 cents 


WILLIAM BLAKE’s WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS OF MILTON’s ‘PARADISE LosT?’ 
Thirteen collotype illustrations. 50 cents 


THE WorK OF THE MERRYMOUNT PRESS AND ITS FOUNDER, DANIEL BERKE- 
LEY UppikeE. Illustrated. 50 cents 


PRELIMINARY HANDBOOK: THE ART COLLECTIONS. 25 cents 


GUIDE TO THE DeEsERT PLANT CoLLection. By William Hertrich. Ilus- 
trated. 25, cents 


Henry Epwarps HunTINGTON: THE FOUNDER AND THE Liprary. By 
Robert O. Schad. Illustrated. 25 cents 


THE HuntTINGcTON Art CoLLections. Illustrated. 50 cents 





